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CHAPTER XIV. 
A USEFUL OLD FRIEND. 


By the time Lady Roydmore emerged from the strict retire- 
ment which she ordained for herself and her unmarried step- 
daughter during the earlier weeks of her widowhood, Captain 
Stafford had gone down to join his regiment at Plymouth. 
This was very gratifying to Helen for many reasons, the chief 
one being that he would, for some time, at least, be spared the 
danger of coming under Jane’s personal influence. 

The widow, by her late husband’s will, was a tolerably wealthy 
woman now, and she determined to use her wealth for the 
attainment of every pleasurable purpose of her life. One of 
these purposes might be frustrated by the renewal of intercourse 
between Harry Stafford and Jane. 

Helen had accepted the loan of her stepson’s house for a 
couple of months after ceasing to be its mistress, and naturally 
Jane had remained with her during the time. But as soon as 
the new Lord Roydmore had established himself at Roydmore, 
the widow resolved to alter the existing order of things, and rid 
herself of the responsibility of being the guardian of a girl who 
was not her own child. 
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“T think, till Roydmore marries, you should be at the head of 
his household, Jane. Just think what a charming position you 
would have. You would be a little queen in the country, and 
when you came up to town you would have ever so much better 
a time with a nice, go-ahead fellow like Jack than you can ever 
have with an old and unimportant woman like me.” 

Jane knew that there must be much Jurking behind this newly- 
born humility of her versatile stepmother ; but what it was com- 
posed of puzzled her. It could not be that Lady Roydmore 
feared that her stepdaughter might become a drain on her purse, 
for her father had secured Jane’s independence by leaving her 
six hundred a year. Nor could it be that the obligation of 
taking her into the world appalled Lady Roydmore, who was 
never so happy as when playing her varied. parts before as much 
of the world as could see her. For her own part, Jane would 
have liked to remain with Helen, who was always kind and 
lively and sympathetic. In Helen’s house, too, the girl thought 
she would surely have opportunities of seeing Captain Stafford 
again before long ; and to’ see Captain Stafford again was now 
the one great craving desire of her life. Jane was very fond of 
her brother, but the prospect of holding the exalted position of 
mistress of his house on an uncertain tenure, for probably a brief 
time, had no charms for her. Of course, Jack would marry 
soon. It was not to be supposed for a moment that a young, 
good-looking fellow, with an old title and moderately fair rent- 
roll, would be allowed to retain his liberty long in a set abound- 
ing with far-sighted mothers and dutiful daughters, well disposed 
to see things appertaining to their future with their parents’ eyes. 
No; Roydmore was a dear brother, but Jane made up her mind 
that she would not hamper him by casting the care of herself 
upon him. So it was settled that for a time, at least, she should 
go down to The Court and make her sister’s house her home, an 
arrangement that fell in agreeably with Florence’s views, as she 
felt that Jane’s income, judiciously handled, might be very 
serviceable to her (Mrs. Graves) in unforeseen emergencies. 

“JT don’t understand, though, what Lady Roydmore’s motive 
can be for getting rid of you so soon. She has one, of course ; 
she’s a woman who never does anything without a motive, and 
it’s generally a bad one. Decency forbids her marrying for a 
few months, at least, and during those few months I should have 
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thought she would have been glad to take you in and spend 
your money for you. However, don’t think I am anything but 
pleased at the prospect of your coming to me; I can always 
make you the excuse to Geof for going anywhere and every- 
where, if he is inclined to grumble. One never knows when or 
at what a husband is going to grumble, so it’s as well to be 
prepared.” 

Florence said this after it had been settled that Jane was to 
go down to The Court in a few days asa permanent guest. 
There was no fear now, Mrs. Graves thought, of the girl taking 
alarm at the sentiments expressed, and backing out of the agree- 
ment. Jane, however, protested forcibly. 

“T won’t be used as a blind, or as a birch-rod to punish Geof 
inany way. He is much too good to you, Flo, and if you want 
to take me anywhere Geof does not want you to go, I shall 
not go. You shall not make me the excuse for displeasing 
Geof.” 

“My dear child, you will soon find that you will get a great 
deal more fun out of life by siding with me than by siding with 
Geof. Captain Salusbury is going to bring the Adonis of his 
regiment down to Penarth Hall at Christmas. We shall be such 
a jolly quartette, for the Adonis is not a mere beauty-man, but 
is very clever and amusing, Bob Salusbury says.” 

“Captain Salusbury is the man Geof likes the least of all your 
Penarth set, isn’t he?” 

Florence shrugged her shapely shoulders. 

“If you’re ever fortunate enough to land Captain Stafford—or 
any other man—in your little net, Jane, you will speedily dis- 
cover that husbands like least the men who have the good taste 
to like their wives best. Bob Salusbury happens to have found 
a kindred spirit in me——” 

“A kindred fiddlestick!” Jane interrupted impatiently. “Why 
do,you call him “Bob,” as if he were your brother, or you’d 
known him all your life? That must annoy Geof. I didn’t 
like what I saw of Captain Salusbury at that awful ball of 
ours——” 

“Then your taste is more excruciatingly bad than ever I 
thought it,’ Florence put in carelessly. “His looks are just 
perfect—distinguished, fine, splendid form. Find a fault with 


his personal appearance or manner if you can—and your judg- 
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ment can only be founded on his looks and manner, for I know 
he didn’t speak to you.” 

As her sister spoke, Jane’s conscience smote her. In just such 
words as Florence was using about Captain Salusbury would 
she (Jane) have described Captain Stafford—if she dared. Per- 
haps, after all, there was no harm in the married woman’s 
rhapsodising in this way. It was only that she had the courage 
of her opinions. It came into the girl’s mind that if she had 
been married herself before she met Harry Stafford, she would 
have felt it to be a cruel and puerile exercise of authority on her 
imaginary husband’s part had he in any way tabooed, con- 
demned or stultified their intimacy. Ah! but then Harry Staf- 
ford was as different and superior to Captain Salusbury as— 
well, as the man a woman loves always is to every other man 
in the world. 

She made no answer to her sister’s remarks. Her thoughts 
went wandering back to that night of nights, when he had 
drawn her close to him, whispered that he loved her, and kissed 
her as she had never been kissed before, and “never would be 
again, unless it were by him,” she vowed. How intensely happy 
she had been for those few blissful moments. How grateful she 
had felt for having been born, and for having been born pretty. 
How she had longed to open her heart freely to him, and tell 
him that, in return for every atom of love which he gave her, 
she gave him a hundred-fold in return! How difficult it had 
been to refrain from clinging to him, and calling him her own, 
her love! When she had been summoned to her dying father, 
how dreadful it had been to feel in the middle of her sorrow that 
her sorrow would be lightened if she could have had him with 
her every hour, every minute! And with what a dull thud of 
disappointment had her poor, trusting little heart gone down 
when she had heard that he had gone away without giving 
her another word, or even sending her one little line! 

Jane had never frittered her feelings away by suffering them 
to become engaged on the slight provocation of every man’s 
passing attention, as the manner of some is. She had thought 
and dreamt of love and a possible lover as every girl does, but 
she had never indulged in the fancy of having found one until 
she met Captain Stafford. Then without an effort—she ad- 
mitted honestly to herself that it was without an effort—he had 
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conquered her, won her to him so closely that to sever her from 
him would be to wound her to death. 

For days, for weeks, for months she went on nursing the 
happy hope that he would come to her soon. And when time 
went on in its remorselessly indifferent way, and still he came 
not, she stimulated her fainting heart with the thought that “ of 
course he couldn’t come, as he didn’t know her address.” A 
dozen times she was on the brink of sending it to him, but the 
delicate instincts of her class and sex saved her from committing 
this act of madness. 

She was in frequent correspondence with Lady Roydmore 
for the first two months of her residence at The Court. Helen 
was not at all above being curious as to the daily doings, the 
domestic bickerings and the social round of the Graveses. Jane 
was not a gossip-monger, still, in writing to a woman who 
always wrote affectionately and (apparently) confidentially to 
her, the girl naturally wrote freely of what was going on around 
her. She never censured Florence, but it leaked out in her 
letters sometimes that Florence was both indiscreet and 
extravagant, and that Geoffrey was not quite as happy as she 
would like to see him. It also leaked out that she herself was 
in a chronic state of impecuniosity, though her personal expenses 
were very small. From all of which Lady Roydmore gathered 
that The Court was not a happy home for Jane. Nevertheless, 
Helen hardened what she had of heart and abstained from 
opening her arms and her doors to her dead husband’s daughter. 

At the end of two months there came a break in the corres- 
pondence. Two or three of Jane’s letters remained unanswered, 
and even an inquiring telegram brought forth no reply. The 
reason of this was that Lady Roydmore had no desire to excite 
Jane’s suspicions until these, however strongly aroused, would be 
powerless t8 interfere with her. 

The fact was, that from the day of her release from the 
bondage of matrimony, Helen had been filled with a hungrily, 
passionate desire to re-capture Harry Stafford. She could afford 
to let herself love him now, and she did it with all the long pent- 
up forces of her nature. She knew that she was considerably 
his senior, she knew that men are not wont to be faithful to charms 
that are very fully matured. But what matter? “A woman 
is as old as she looks,’ she reminded herself, and there were 
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days when Helen did not look a week more than five-and-twenty. 
As for the possible faithlessness, she felt that she could bear it 
from him if only she were his wife. He was too much of a 
gentleman to desert or openly neglect the woman to whom he 
should give his name, and for the rest, “ I’d love him into loving 
me if I had the opportunity,” she thought. 

She knew that it would be waste of time to write to him. 
Her letter would conjure up no vision of that dangerous beauty 
of hers which he had once found so irresistible. It would, in all 
probability, affect him so little that he would neglect to answer 
it. Moreover, in her present circumstances she could not with 
good taste write him one of those smart, semi-scandalous 
effusions which most men found so amusing, and for which she 
was rather famous. On the other hand, she could not infuse 
anything like a touch of sentiment into her letter without alarm- 
ing him. No; it was her personal influence, her personal beauty 
which she must bring to bear upon him, until, before he knew 
what he was about, he should succumb to it. 

It was difficult to know what to do in order to effect this. If 
she went down to Plymouth on pretence of wishing for sea air 
and seeing the country round, he would see through the shallow 
pretence, and laugh at her openly. She must have an object 
which she could avow, and which he might be persuaded to 
believe. 

For a day or two she racked her mind in the vain endeavour 
to invent such an object. At the end of that time a happy 
effort of memory brought to her mind the remembrance of the 
existence of an old school-friend who had some years ago 
married a doctor and gone down to live in Devonshire. She 
remembered, too, that the place of this doctor’s abode was 
—blessed coincidence !—in a village near Plymouth. 

How to get hold of Mrs. Abbot’s address, that was the next 
question. It must have been at least ten years since she had 
heard from or seen “ poor old Lou,” as she now thought of the 
long lost-sight-of one rather affectionately. But in “ poor old 
Lou’s” maiden days, Helen had been in the habit of going and 
spending days on which she had nothing better to do, with Lou 
and her mother, Mrs. Baron, out at the latter’s little cottage of 
gentility, in a very secluded part of the oldest portion of 
Hampstead. She recalled the locality easily. It was to the left 
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of the High Street, going Hampstead Heathwards, and it had 
some local traditional importance, as having at one time been 
occupied by Keats, and haunted by the living forms of Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, and others of that immortal band. The old lady 
had been intensely proud of these traditions, though she had 
never read a line written by these aforesaid pocts in her life. If 
she was alive still, Lady Roydmore felt confident that she would 
find Mrs. Baron still knitting in the shady parlour, and still 
looking at the trees—whose boughs nearly swept the shrub- 
bespangled lawn—under whose shade Keats, and Shelley, and 
Leigh Hunt had sat and talked of politics, religion and morality 
in a way that would have made Mrs. Baron’s hair stand on end 
could she have heard them. 

Fortune favours those who strongly favour themselves. Mrs. 
Baron was alive and at home, and most gratefully glad to give 
her daughier’s address to Lady Roydmore. It was called 
“Plym Tor,” though the Plym was a rather far cry from it, and 
there was not the slightest semblance of a “tor” anywhere 
near; and the village in which it was situated was within half-a- 
dozen miles of Plymouth. 

That same day, a box containing suitable presents for Mrs. 
Abbot’s four children, and an affectionately reminding letter for 
herself, was despatched to the mistress of Plym Tor. Within a 
week Helen found herself being earnestly entreated by her old 
friend to come down and try what the fresh air and the quiet of 
the country would do for the “lowered tone” from which she 
declared herself to be suffering. Lady Roydmore could always 
command fresh air without taking an intolerably long railway 
journey in search of it, and there were few things she hated 
more on ‘earth than the quiet of the country. Nevertheless, she 
went down to Plym Tor with a grateful and flattering readiness 
that struck Mrs. Abbot as being remarkably sweet in one so 
popular, smart, beautiful and sought after as her old friend Lady 
Roydmore, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DOLLY. 


IN common with the beautiful city of Prague, the latitude and 
jongitude of the village in which Lady Roydmore’s conveniently- 
remembered friend dwelt is rather uncertain and vague. At 
least, a hazy indistinctness shall be preserved as to its exact 
locality. It is easy to do this, for the salient features of the 
majority of villages in that lovely, lotus-eating western land 
closely resemble one another. They are invariably well wooded 
and watered. There is generally to be found within their 
borders two or three old manorial dwelling-places, and a fine 
view of the Dartmoor hills. Their churches, in a few instances, 
are touchingly picturesque, by reason of the unopposed attacks 
of Time. But in the majority of cases they are restored to 
more than their original beauty, and are admirably ordered and 
well kept. As arule,they are at an inconvenient distance from 
a railway station, but are in convenient proximity to a trout- 
stream ; and it may be added to their credit that the cream and 
butter which they supply is nearly equal to that to be procured 
at Tucker’s in the Strand. 

It was at that rather dour hour five on an autumn evening 
when Helen arrived at Plym Tor. She had disliked the drive 
from the three-mile distant railway station extremely. Her old 
friend had met her with many warm manifestations of delight, 
but with a dog-cart whose horribly high step caused Helen’s 
exquisitely laced skirts to split as she stepped into it. 

“Why didn’t you tell me to come down in elastic, if this is 
the sort of thing I have to do?” she asked, when, after having 
landed herself safely on the seat, and been rapturously welcomed 
by Mrs. Abbot, she recovered her breath. 

“Oh, you'll get used to the way of it in time—long before you 
leave us, I hope, Helen,” Mrs. Abbot responded cheerfully. 
“You see, this dog-cart is the only thing Dolly and I can 
command as our very own. My husband wants the brougham 
for night-work, and oh, my dear Helen, if you knew what 
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‘ night-work’ in a country district means for a doctor, you’d pity 
me.” 

“You look very jolly,” Helen said encouragingly ; “I expected 
to find you—well, different to what you are. Dear old Lou! 
after all these years of non-intercourse, how delicious it is to 
meet and find you so very much the same” 

“But you’re not the same, Helen,” the lady who was driving 
the dog-cart said quickly, casting a keen, inspecting glance over 
her friend ; “you were a wonderfully pretty girl, but now you 
are a much more beautiful woman. What is it? what have you 
done to yourself?” 

“ Lived and learnt!” said Helen tersely. 

“The lesson seems to have been a pleasant one,” Mrs. Abbot 
answered cheerfully. “ Now, here we are,” and as she spoke she 
turned her steady-going old cob into the short carriage-drive 
which cut through an extremely verdant garden to the entrance 
door of Plym Tor. 

As they pulled up and she rang at the bell (Mrs. Abbot dis- 
pensed when driving with groom or page), there arose sounds 
from within that made Helen wish that she were not quite so 
infatuated with Captain Stafford as ever to have come to Plym 
Tor. Yell upon yell was borne through the unopened door to 
their afflicted ears, yells that deadened the groom’s attempt to 
explain something which it was necessary that he should explain 
to his mistress ; yells that made every unsuspected grey hair in 
Helen’s head turn with sorrow in its grave; yells that curdled 
the blood in the veins of an amiable cat who was prowling 
round; yells that in their savagely wild and penetrating force 
ought to have proceeded from an infuriated band of wild Indians, 
but that did actually come from a tawny dachshund possessed of 
the sweetest temper and the softest brown eyes that ever 
endeared a dog to his family. 

“It’s only Fritz, don’t mind him ; he is so glad to see us, dear 
thing!” Mrs. Abbot explained, as the dog bundled down the 
porch steps, and hurled himself as affectionately upon Helen as 
if she had been a friend of his youth. “And this is my hus- 
band, Tom Abbot,” Mrs. Abbot screamed out, trying to drown 
the dachshund’s yells of welcome while she went through the 
necessary form of introduction between Lady Roydmore and a 
tall, kindly, jolly-looking man who came forward at the moment. 
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“You must call him Tom; all my friends call him Tom. Oh, 
do stop that dog, some one! get out, you darling! Dolly! 
Where is Dolly? Come here, Dolly, and let me introduce you 
to Lady Roydmore.” 

“Here I am, Aunt Lou,” a voice replied, in what struck Helen 
as being an affectedly low and gentle tone, and at the same 
moment a slim girl of middle height came from a brilliantly 
fire-lighted room, and stood quietly waiting for the proffered 
introduction. 

“This is Tom’s niece, Dolly Abbot. Dolly, I hope you have 
seen that the fire is burning well in Lady Roydmore’s room—it 
has come over so terribly damp and cold ; and have you ordered 
tea?” 

“[ suppose the servants have seen to Lady Roydmore’s fire ; 
and as we always have tea at five, there was no need to order it 
specially to-night.” 

The girl’s manner, looks and tone were all so intensely super- 
cilious that Helen conceived an aversion to her on the spot, an 
aversion that was destined to deepen considerably before she and 
Dolly Abbot had done with one another. 

By-and-by, when the two old friends were having a cheering 
cup and confidential chat in Lady Roydmore’s bedroom, the 
latter suddenly interrupted the flow of reminiscences to say : 

“By the way, Lou, what a singularly aggressive and ‘haughty 
milliner’ manner your niece has. Am I the first stranger who 
has ever loomed upon her barbaric horizon, that she treated me 
to}such a display of mingled savagery and sulks ?” 

“She's rather a queer girl,’ Mrs. Abbot conceded with a laugh, 
“but not at all the unsophisticated country girl you take her to 
be. Her father was a paymaster in the Navy, and since his 
death twelve years ago, Dolly and her mother have lived in 
Plymouth till a year ago, when Mrs. Abbot died, and Dolly 
came to live with her uncle and me. Her worst fault is her 
vanity, and her greatest weakness is a frantic desire to marry 
some one—any one who will take her. Young as she is, she is 
like the Three Old Maids of Lee in her requirements in a 
husband—' he need not a poet or handsome be, he need not 
woo on his bended knee.’ If he'll only take her away from— 
here. You can’t wonder at it, poor girl ; she has neither fortune 
nor the brains to support herself. It’s natural that she should 
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long to fulfil woman’s mission—marry, and have a home of her 
own.” 

“Her manner is likely to enrapture men,” Helen said drily. 

“Her manner is quite different to men, that’s the silly part of 
it,” Mrs. Abbot explained eagerly. “She is quite a different 
girl when men are by.” 

“That’s a pleasing habit many girls acquire who are in a 
second-rate swim in a garrison town,” Lady Roydmore said 
scornfully ; and good-natured Mrs. Abbot was silent, under the 
painful conviction that she had, in her endeavour to apologise 
for and excuse her husband’s niece, put the latter in a worse 
light even than that in which Helen had been disposed to regard 
her at first. 

Presently, as the silence grew oppressive, Mrs. Abbot rose 
from the low chair by the cheerfully crackling fire with the 
words: 

“We dine at seven, dear. I hope you won’t find this evening 
dull. I know how different your life is to mine, I am so afraid 
of your finding this monotonous. I thought of asking one or 
two men from Plymouth to come and dine with us; but then, 
again, I hardly knew , 

Lady Roydmore interrupted with a little laugh, and the 
words : 

“My dear Lou, please don’t go into retreat on my account. 
My husband has been dead five months, surely I may dine in 
the society of one or two men without being considered heartless 
by the most local of Mrs. Grundys, Don’t alter your usual 
routine for me; if I thought you were going to do that, I would 
be off to-morrow.” 

“What a relief to hear you say that, Helen. We are not by 
any means gay people—to you we shall appear to be steeped in 
dulness—but still we manage to go to a good many things in 
Plymonth, concerts, and the theatre, and at-homes, and—oh, well, 
most things that are going on.” 

Neither concerts, country theatres nor at-homes, where she 
would not meet one of her own set, appealed to the holiday side 
of Helen’s nature. At present she was on the war-path, and 
was longing to find out what the martial blood in the adjacent 
garrison,town was doing in the way of mixing with the civilian 
social fluid. 
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“What regiments are in Plymouth now?” she asked 
languidly. 

“1 think the ‘Lincoln Greens’ are there, and the ‘ Fighting 
—th,’ and the Marines; the Marines are always with us, you 
know,” Mrs. Abbot explained, with the way of one who was not 
at all sure of the ground upon which she stood. 

To the ‘Lincoln Greens’ and the Marines Helen was pro- 
foundly indifferent. Those royal and gallant corps might have 
been at the bottom of the ocean or in the wilds of Siberia for 
all she cared. But her heart kindled, her eyes deepened and 
her face flushed into fresher youth and beauty at the sound 
of the “Fighting —th.” That was his regiment. Ah! the 
mere mention of it made her feel that she was nearing him 
again. 

“Do you know any of the men in any of these regiments ?” 

Carelessly as the question was asked, it struck Mrs. Abbot 
that Helen was more in earnest about it than she had been about 
anything since she entered Plym Tor. 

“Several of the Marines; none of the others. Dolly can tell 
you more about them than I can. She has been staying in 
Plymouth, and has met some of them several times.” 

“T don’t fancy I should find any information Miss Abbot 
could give me very interesting. I know a man in the —th. 
Now, Lou, I shall spoil your dinner if you keep me from dress- 
ing any longer. By the way, have you an evening post out 
from here?” 

“ Not later than six, but I’m afraid it’s long past that hour 
now. Stay, Helen, write it at once if you want to send a letter, 
and I’ll give it to a girl who has been here sewing for me, and 
who goes back to Plymouth by the 8.50 train. She can post it 
for you.” 

Accordingly, the letter was written and conveyed to the 
sewing-girl. Miss Dolly Abbot happened to be inspecting the 
sewing when the letter was brought in. Curiosity, and the 
desire to obtain all sorts of information in indirect ways, were 
well-developed characteristics of hers. As soon as her aunt left 
the room, Dolly picked up the letter and read the address. 
“Oh! she knows zm, does she!” the girl thought, with a slight 
accession of colour and a sparkle in her eyes that was not born 
of mirth or any pleasurable emotion; “she knows him, does 
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she? Well! she shall hear that I know him too before we finish 
dinner.” 

Dolly Abbot had come out of her room considering her 
toilette complete for the evening. She now went back to her 
dressing-table, and took out from one of its drawers a little 
bunch of carefully pressed shamrock. This she pinned into the 
front of the pale blue silk blouse she was wearing. It would be 
easy to turn the conversation on to flowers and foliage. Her 
uncle always noticed what she wore. The shamrock would be 
sure to attract his attention, and when he asked her where she 
got it, she would be able to let fly an arrow well into the midst 
of Lady Roydmore’s “overbearing pride and vanity,” Dolly 
told herself. 

The mere fact of having written to tell Captain Stafford that 
she was here had put Helen in the happiest spirits. She had no 
fear of getting the slightest repulse. He would naturally be so 
delighted at the prospect of meeting one of his old set in these 
wilds, that, even if no softer feeling prompted him, he would be 
sure to come out and see her at once. And if it didn’t rain, 
what opportunities she would have of long strolls with him 
alone through the lovely autumnal woods and by the winding 
river. Her satisfaction at this prospect made her beaming and 
brilliant. She always talked amusingly when she had an ap- 
preciative audience, and had something exciting to look forward 
to. This night she excelled herself, interested her host, and 
made her hostess feel quite proud of her. Only Dolly sat silent 
and unsmiling, and for silent, unsmiling Dolly, Lady Roydmore 
did not care one bit. 

But during a pause, Dr. Abbot, as Dolly had foreseen he 
-would, caught sight of the sprig of shamrock and instantly 
asked— 

“Hallo, Dolly! where did you get your shamrock? I didn’t 
know we had any growing about here.” 

“It didn’t grow about here, Uncle Tom. Captain Stafford 
gave it to me one day when we were having tea in his quarters. 
He is going to try and get me a four-leaved one, so that I may 
get everything 1 wish.” 

For one instant, before she could control their expression, 
Helen’s lovely eyes met those of Miss Dolly Abbot, and the 
latter knew the beautiful, fashionable woman, who seemed to 
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think she could carry everything before her, was honouring her 
(Dolly) with a very hearty hatred, and a very angry suspicion. 
But Dolly looked quite placid and undisturbed, though she was 
thinking triumphantly, “ So far, 7 have scored!” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CAPTAIN STAFFORD ON DUTY. 


As is the case with the village in which Plym Tor is situated, 
so it shall be with the barracks in which the Forty-blankth 
were quartered. To the best of the knowledge and belief of 
the chronicler of the histories of the people who figure in these 
pages, the model from whom Captain Stafford is very faultily 
drawn has never been in Plymouth in his life. Still, it is an un- 
fortunate fact, and one with which all writers of fiction have to 
contend, that if real localities, barracks, or any other places are 
mentioned by name, discerning readers insist upon it that the 
characters which play their parts on these respective pages must 
really be drawn from the living people who are there, or who 
have been there, or who might have been there if something 
else hadn’t happened, or who may be there in the past. Ac- 
cordingly, it shall only be said that Captain Stafford’s quarters 
were in extremely accessible and agreeable barracks, and that 
for unmarried quarters they were very superior indeed, for the 
reason that he was Field-Adjutant. 

For some reason or other, Helen’s letter, which should have 
reached him by the earliest morning post, was not delivered till 
the mid-day, and by that time he, having been on duty since 
six in the morning, had made arrangements for spending the 
afternoon. 

It struck him as he opened the letter that there was a certain 
crinkled and muddled look about the adhesive part of it. But 
his own servants being above suspicion, he thought probably a 
shower had come on after the postman had taken it out of the 
bag, and had damped and sullied it. The next moment he 
was reading the first words Helen had addressed to him since 
the night of the ball when Jane had so nearly won him. Know- 
ing that nothing bores a man more than having the cross laid 
upon him of wading through a long letter, Lady Roydmore 
wisely made hers brief. 
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“My DEAR HARRY,—I am staying here with an old school 
friend. I find you are still in Plymouth. Come and see me if 
youcan. To-day Iam at home. I can hardly answer for my 
movements after to-day.—Yours very truly, 


“HELEN ROYDMORE.” 


That was all! Not a touch of sentiment, not an attempt 
to trade upon old times and burnt-out feelings. He almost 
stamped in his impatient vexation as he remembcred that he 
could not get out to see her that day, in consequence of those 
other engagements he had made. Going to see Helen—for a 
certainty—meant hearing of Jane Herries again, and in spite of 
much that we know, and a great deal more that we do not know, 
he did long to hear of the girl whom he had held in his arms, 
and whose lips he had pressed for one beautiful minute. 

“Td chuck it if I dared,” he said to himself, speaking of his 
afternoon’s engagement, “but women are so infernally selfish 
and unreasonable!” From which it may be inferred that there 
was a lady in the afternoon case. 

He grumbled to himself for half an hour over his inability to 
follow his inclination and “chuck his engagement,” but in the 
end he sent off a telegram to Lady Roydmore. 

“On duty to-day—will call to-morrow,” was the message. 
Then a handsome pair of chestnut cobs came round in a four- 
wheeled dog-cart, and he soon forgot his temporary annoyance 
in the pleasure of sending two of the smartest steppers in Ply- 
mouth through Plymouth’s always over-crowded and frequently 
impassable streets. 

He pulled up at the entrance-to “The Royal,” and going 
into the public drawing-room, was met by the same golden- 
haired girl who had made Jane jealous at the ball. There was 
nothing lover-like in their greeting, though; on the contrary, 
there was something that savoured of the family jar in the 
way in which she greeted him. 

“You're more than tiresome, Harry; you have kept me 
waiting ten minutes. I am so glad I’m going away to-morrow 
—what a heaven Malta will seem after this damp hole. I shall 
tell Dick you haven’t been half the attentive brother he promised 
you should be.” . . 

“ My dear girl, if you had been my own wife instead of my 
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brother’s, I couldn’t have given you more time than I have. I 
have given every moment I could get from those cursed 
barracks to you, and now you row me for not having done 
more.” 

“I won’t row you a bit more, Harry dear.” She was the 
sweet smiling sister-in-law again in a minute. “I want you to 
drive me out to see Dolly Abbot, will you ?” 

“T don’t know the way.” 

“I do; I used to go there when I was at school in Plymouth. 
Poor Dolly ; as I’m off to-morrow, I must'go and say good-bye 
to her.” 

Mrs. Dick Stafford omitted to say that she had received a 
telegram from Dolly, which the girl had got up at six, and 
walked three miles to deliver, saying : 


“Get Captain Stafford to drive you here—promise me—say 
you can’t stop five minutes—take me back for the night.” 


So, in unconsciousness of the difficulties that would presently 
environ him, Captain Stafford drove as directed by his sister, 
away to see Dolly Abbot. 

Meanwhile, Dolly was gloating over the probable success of 
her plan of making Lady Roydmore bite the dust. She had 
always looked upon it as the one smile fortune had bestowed 
upon her, that a girl with whom she had been at school in Ply- 
mouth should have come back as a young married woman, with 
a handsome brother-in-law in a regiment which happened to be 
quartered there at the time. Lily Stafford had always been 
kind in a half-lazy, half-patronising way to little “ Dolly Abbot,” 
whom she (Lily) nevertheless regarded as “ sly,” never reckoning 
that Dolly was clever enough to twist her (Mrs. Dick Stafford) 
round her fingers when she chose, and that she did choose to 
do so very often. 

“She has such a dull life, poor child,” the kind young matron 
would say to her brother-in-law ; “just between ourselves, Harry, 
{ don’t think that aunt of hers treats her a bit too well. Poor 
Dolly never complains, but I can see by the way she clings to 
me, and dreads going home, that her home is anything but a 
happy one. She's as grateful as a child to you for having taken 
her for two or three drives, and for asking her to tea with me 
in your quarters.” 
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“TI never knew children were grateful ; they take all they 
can get, want more, and blackguard you if you don’t give it to 
them.” 

“Now, Dolly’s not that type of child at all. She almost 
worships you for having given her so much pleasure.” From 
which remark of Mrs. Dick Stafford’s, it may be gathered that 
she was too loyal to implant her own suspicions of Dolly being 
sly in her brother-in-law’s breast. The fact is, she thought, “I 
like having her with me while I’m here, and she never could be 
dangerous to Harry, so why need I bother about her little 
feigned innocencies and guilelessness. She zs sly!—but she 
can’t deceive me, and it won’t hurt him if she does make eyes at 
him whenever my back is turned.” 


* * * * * * * 


Two or three times on their way out to the Abbots’, Harry 
Stafford was on the point of telling his sister that his old friend 
Lady Roydmore was staying in the neighbourhood. Somehow 
or other, though, he did not doit. The subject never came up 
naturally, or if it came up naturally, it was nipped just before it 
blossomed into flower by the necessity of giving all his attention 
to the chestnuts, who disliked narrow precipitous lanes, and 
objected to being backed half-a-mile downhill in order to let a 
clay cart, that rumbled like thunder, pass. Driving and riding 
were fine arts which Harry Stafford had cultivated to the 
highest possible degree—to such a degree that the horses he 
rode and drove became at once prouder of themselves and more 
alive to their responsibilities as part of the turnout, than they 
ever were in the hands of a lesser man. The chestnuts he was 
handling now were typical of unconquerable fiery force and un- 
tameable strength. Yet he conquered and tamed them with a 
hand that was light as a woman’s, and that manipulated the 
reins with a woman’s dainty grace. 

“TI wish you rode, Lily,” he was saying to his sister, as they 
drove through the little street of the village where the Abbots 
lived. “I’ve got hold of a lovely little filly—a daughter of 
“ Blue Ruin’s”—who would carry a woman who could tackle her 
wonderfully cleverly. Way don’t you ride?” 

“ Because I can’t, I suppose,” she replied good-temperedly. 

“But you ought to ; it’s one of the first duties of women 
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“Can Miss Herries ride?” she interrupted laughingly ; “ don’t 
pretend to look as if you thought me mad, Harry. I wasn’t 
quite blind that night at their ball when the poor old man died. 
I shall never forget that girl’s look of anguish while you were 
looking at that ring Dick sent me; and her look of triumphant 
happiness when you left me for her was quite too pretty. Poor 
dear, she didn’t know who I was, you see.” 

“She’s an awfully nice girl, and she'll make a ripping good 
wife, whoever gets her,” he said seriously. 

“So she will, Harry; and I hope you'll get her. Oh, see! 
here is Dolly Abbot ; do pull up.” 

There, indeed, was Miss Dolly Abbot, demurely walking along 
the village street with letters in her hand to post. Her greeting 
of them was a masterpiece of surprised gratification. 

“How could Captain Stafford have brought his lovely horses 
all that way, along those dreadful roads,” she was beginning, 
when Mrs. Stafford cut in ruthlessly : 

“Jump up behind, Dolly, there’s lots of room. I’m off to- 
morrow, you know; I’m come to say good-bye.” 

“Oh, Lily! when you go there will be nothing left worth 
living for.” 

“Try if I can’t fillthe vacuum,” Stafford said lightly, turning, 
and to his surprise—a little to his dismay—Dolly’s cheeks flushed 
like pink roses. 

“]T don’t suppose I shall ever see you again, Captain Stafford ; 
when Lily is gone, my days in Plymouth are numbered, and I’m 
not worth coming so far to see.” 

“You silly child,” said Lily impatiently, “don’t talk as if you 
were an imprisoned maiden, and Harry a royal prince who is 
too high and mighty to be approached.” 

Dolly’s only answer was a deep resigned sigh, and as she 
brought this sigh to a conclusion they swept into the little 
carriage drive of Plym Tor. 

Strolling up and down outside the drawing-room windows 
were Mrs. Abbot and Lady Roydmore. They both turned as 
they heard the carriage wheels. They were close to him as 
Captain Stafford pulled up his horses smartly, but for a moment 
he did not recognise Helen; the deep mourning disguised her 
in a measure. The next instant her cry of “Harry, is it 
possible!” made his most vivid recollection of her come back 
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with a bound, and as he sprang from the dog-cart and caught 
her hand, he had no thought of anything save how beautiful she 
was, and how awfully glad he was to see her again. 

But Helen, though her pulses were galloping as fast, if not 
faster, than his, had the self-possession to think of many things 
—how that odious Dolly Abbot came to be up in his dog-cart, 
and what had become of the duty which he had wired would 
detain him from her this day. It was clear he had not come 
here expecting to see her—his surprise and almost dismay had 
been too apparent for her to believe that for a moment. She 
shook hands hastily with Mrs. Stafford, whom she had known 
in London, and then turned back to him, determined to have the 
explanation out at once. But Dolly was too quick for her. 
Slipping up to him with her youngest and most innocent ex- 
pression turned on, and in her quietest voice, Dolly said: * 

“Captain Stafford, do you remember what I told you about 
my tame sea-gull the other day? Well, its wing doesn’t get a 
bit better, 1 am afraid it must be broken; will you come and 
see ?” 

“Oh! certainly!” he said politely. So Dolly, after shooting 
one little mocking glance at Lady Roydmore, led him away to a 
pasture at the back of the house, where there was a pond and a 
number of geese and ducks, as well as the sea-gull. There was 
a cow and acalf in the pasture too, and “a pony that they let 
me ride sometimes when zo one else wants him,” and a kennel 
with an old boar-hound chained to it. To all these dumb 
friends of hers the artless Dolly took a childish delight in 
introducing him. Each time he made a feint of returning to 
the house, she had something fresh which he must please to 
look at. 

“Lily won’t mind your being kind to me,” she pouted; “and 
it doesn’t matter about the others.” 

“TI must have a yarn with Lady Roydmore; she’s an old 
friend of mine,” he explained. 

“Is she? I am sorry; I should like all your friends to be 
mine, and she’s horrid.” 

“No, no, I won’t have you say that of her,” he said loyally. 
But Dolly only lifted one shoulder like a thwarted child, and 
pouted again, and made her blue eyes dim with tears, and 
repeated : 
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“But she is horrid ; at least she’s horrid to me. I know, if you 
go and have a yarn with her, that you'll never speak to me 
again, and then I shall break my heart.” 

“You silly child,” he said, putting his hand on her shoulder in 
order to reassure her perhaps. 

Then she brightened up and showed him another goose. 
Altogether, it was quite an hour before they returned to the 
house, and when they did so, Lady Roydmore was livid witha 
feeling to which she could give no name. It surely could not 
be “jealousy” of such “a designing little minx” as Dolly 
Abbot ? 

For no reason on earth—for he had merely indulged in a 
farmyard inspection—the ordinarily cool, debonnairve soldier 
felt guilty and confused as he came into Lady Roydmore’s 
presence. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Stafford had, out of lazy good-nature, 
and without having the slightest idea that by so doing she had 
annoyed Lady Roydmore, whom she greatly admired, been 
playing the cards of her young friend Dolly very cleverly. 

“Tam leaving Plymouth to-morrow—going out to Malta to 
meet my husband, you know, and I may not see Dolly again for 
many years. Will you let her come back and stay with me 
to-night, Mrs. Abbot? It would be such a pleasure to me.” 

Having it always well before her that poor Dolly was a home- 
less orphan, who must be treated with extra care and kindness 
on that account, Mrs. Abbot gave her consent warmly to the 
plan at once. 

“Poor Dolly will miss you terribly,” she said ; “of course, if 
you wish to have her, she shall go back with you, and I will 
arrange about sending for her to-morrow.” 

Small wonder that when she heard this arrangement made, 
Lady Roydmore grew livid. 

But when Captain Stafford came in and sat himself down by 
her, she forgave him—woman-like—his share in the matter, and 
poured out the vials of her secret wrath on Dolly's head alone. 
“It had been the girl’s doing ”—she was right there—“that he 
had absented himself with her and made himself remarkable, 
if not ridiculous.” She would give him a word or two of 
warning which might be of use in his future dealings with a 
¢irl in whom she intuitively perceived the spirit of a born 
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intrigante. So, rising and putting her hand on his arm, and 
smiling at him with more than the old tenderly seductive grace, 
she Said : 

“Come and take a stroll in the garden, Harry. I have so 
many things to tell you. Jane is with Florence, you know.” 

“Don’t be long, Harry,” his sister cried after him as he was 
following his old love. “ You know I have such a lot of packing 
to do to-night.” 

“ All right!” he said; but when he got out into the garden, 
and Helen slipped her hand into his arm, he forgot his sister’s 
orders; he forgot everything, in fact, saving that he had loved 
this woman desperately once, and that she was more fascinating 
and quite as good-looking as ever. 

“So this was the ‘duty’ that kept you from coming to me, 
Harry,” she began lightly—she was far too clever a woman to 
scold or reproach a lover who was wavering in the balance. 
“Well, all’s well that ends well, and it has ended very well 
indeed, as we have met.” 

“You see, Lily is off to-morrow; I couldn’t throw her over.” 

“Naturally you could not, any more than you can avoid 
driving Miss Abbot back to-day, as your sister has invited her. 
It strikes me as such an incongruous union between those two. 
Mrs. Stafford is such a perfect, exquisitely - mannered gentle- 
woman—but it goes without saying that she should be ¢hat; it 
would be zmpossible for a brother of yours to choose any other 
type of woman for his wife.” 

“Yes, Lily’s all that,” he assented. “ May I smoke? thanks. 
Now for the other one; what about her type?” 

“ A very common one, Harry. Silent, to conceal ignorance of 
the majority of the subjects that are discussed in public. Artless, 
to cover up the artifice which is the strongest element in her 
character. A girl who may end on the fav¢, or in the peerage, 
for there are several weak young peers about. One, on the 
whole, who makes me thank Providence that I have no yqung 
brother who might be tempted by the little fox to hunt her. 
Am I right ?” : 

“T really don’t know,” he said coldly. “I have not made an 
exhaustive study of the poor little girl’s character.” 

She laughed. 

“ Nor have I; but it revealed itself to me ina flash. Do you 
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‘ 
know, Harry, I sometimes feel sorry that I see through and 


through people whether I wish to or not. “I constantly have to 
avert my eyes from the faces of those who are speaking to’ me, 
because I don’t want them to read in mine how fully their 
minds and motives are revealed to me.” . 

“Perhaps it has been a good thing for you, Helen, that your 
mind and motives have not always been so clearly revealed to 
other people. Let little Dolly Abbot alone—she has nothing to 
do with us—and tell me what you have been doing with yourself 
since I saw you—and—where is Miss Herries ? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Tallien, 


A LESSER LUCIFER OF THE GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


By B. S. KNOLLYS. 


TALLIEN, the subject of this biographical sketch, may certainly 
be called a lesser Lucifer, not because he was naturally less 
fiendish than the other fiends of that epoch, but because he was 
not so prominent in his dastardly deeds, though only owing to 
his lack of greater opportunities. 

Lamartine, in speaking of the parentage and surroundings of 
Mirabeau’s childhood, says he mentions these details purposely, 
because “the origin of genius is often in the race, and the family 
sometimes embodies the prophecy of a destiny,’ and we may 
add that the youth of one individual may affect and effect the 
happiness or misery of thousands in the future, may raise or 
destroy a whole nation. Youth has been the foundation stone of 
many a country’s fame or disgrace. 

From the little we can gather in Tallien’s case, there was, 
unlike Mirabeau, no genius or prophecy of greatness in his 
family. His father occupied the obscure position of steward in 
the household of the Marquis de Bercy, a post requiring, how- 
ever, as much integrity in its way as the highest appointment. 
Though honourable and honest, still it was a humble office, and 
it was this knowledge that perhaps imbued Tallien with the 
erroneous idea that service must necessarily mean servility, and 
which made him forget that noblest of debts, gratitude, which 
he owed to one of the very classes he afterwards helped to 
crush. 

Jean Lambert Tallien was born in Paris in 1769, and there, as 
in all great towns, he saw prince and pauper, riches and poverty 
jostling each other side by side, and yet so widely separated by 
the great gulfs of position and purse. In the fruitful soil of a 
restless, passionate temperament these surroundings sowed the 
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seeds of ambition and discontent, and these seeds were fostered 
by envy—the foster-father of most unprincipled desires. 

In his early youth Tallien showed a precocious ability that 
attracted the attention of the Marquis de Bercy, who became his 
patron. He first had him well educated, and then when the boy 
was old enough he used his influence to get him a clerkship in a 
lawyer’s office. 

It is most likely while Tallien was in this capacity he whiled 
away many an hour at the desk by reading books and news- 
papers, which helped to increase his Republican tendencies. He 
seems to have been a well-informed man, and to the last years of 
his life his books were numbered amongst his greatest friends. 
We can imagine him as a youth sitting in a dingy office in Paris, 
waiting till the lawyer’s back was turned, and then bringing out 
some smuggled volume and devouring its contents with the 
avidity of a hungry intellect and the enthusiasm of budding 
ambition. As he read the histories of other countries, their 
revolutions and the results, the overthrow of the monarchy in 
England in 1649, and the peace and prosperity that followed it 
eventually, he forgot that it was reaction rather than result which 
caused peace and therefore prosperity ; he forgot that bloodshed, 
treason and treachery can never be expiated by any goal. 
Most important of all, he did not realize the difference of tem- 
perament of the. English and the French, that what would 
intoxicate the former into excess, would intoxicate the latter 
into madness. The history of the French, their revolutions, their 
recreations, their passions, and even their prayers, almost con- 
vince one that there is a drop of insanity in the veins of every 
Frenchman ! 

This naissant madness in the blood was beginning to show 
itself in Tallien. He and hundreds of others were longing to 
throw off their strait-jackets of law and order, decorum and 
decency. To him, as to Danton, Marat and Robespierre, Ambi- 
tion, under the guise of Patriotism, was whispering : 


Up and be doing, for now is the time 
To make others the ladder by which you may climb. 


The first events of the Revolution at last decided Tallien. He 
abandoned his desk to enter a printer’s office, and by 1791 he 
was overseer of the printing department of the Montiteur. 
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Through his connection with the press, he gained admittance to the 
Jacobin Club, whose open and secret influence was even in those 
early days so widely felt throughout France. This club, of which 
our young journalist became a prominent member, was originally 
founded by Sieyés, Chapelier, Barnave and Lameth, under the 
name of “Le Club Breton,” which title was afterwards changed 
into “La Société des Amis de la Constitution,” but this last 
mouthful choked itself out of existence, and the club became 
finally known as “ Le Club des Jacobins,” taking its cognomen, 
one supposes, from the old convent “des Jacobins—Saint 
Honoré,” where the nightly meetings were held. The deputies 
who founded this institution at first only admitted revolutionary 
writers and journalists, the general public being excluded. Later 
on any citizen might take part in the meetings if introduced by 
two members of the Society, and provided with a pass. These 
regulations, contrary to the usual custom, were evidently framed 
not to keep it select, but to exclude the most respectable, to 
judge by the rabble which was allowed to enter. The 
assemblies were held in the evenings, so as to enable those who 
had to work in the day to attend. As an active member of this 
Jacobin Club, and as sub-editor of a revolutionary paper, 
Tallien had taken the first steps towards his goal of greatness. 
What strange scenes these nightly meetings must have presented 
to him, scenes well fitted to fire the enthusiasm of older heads 
than his. All sorts and conditions of men, women and children, 
crowded together in the chapel of the old convent. The bare 
walls, the wooden benches and the rough platform erected where 
once stood an altar, all dimly revealed by the few candles 
carried by some of the members. The flaring wicks flickering 
wildly and weirdly on such a motley multitude, on such different 
countenances—on bad faces, sad faces, mad faces, on riches and 
rags, on soldier, citizen and sailor. On men whose features are 
now lit up with excitement, now darkened with devilry, rage and 
revenge. On women who now shed tears over the real and 
imaginary woes of their country, now utter shrill cries of «A 
bas le Roi!” “A bas 1l’Autrichienne!” now lift aloft the little 
ones for whose sake they were to right all wrongs. 

Danton, the friend and patron of Tallien, is at present 
speaking. His great stature, his resonant voice, his impressive 
gestures excite the passions of the people and the admiration of 
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his young satellite, as he stands near him on the platform and 
wonders if he will ever sway a multitude like this man, and he 
feels his own blood boil, and the fever of revolution rush madly 
through his veins, as it is rushing through the veins of the people 
beneath. He can see them swayed to and fro by this word and 
that word, pushing forward, vociferating vengeance, listening in 
sullen silence or answering with violent applause. This great 
assembly of bodies without hearts, of heads without minds, is to 
be the monster machine worked by the wills of a clever, calcu- 
lating minority for the evil of the majority. Heedless of the 
close atmosphere and sombre surroundings, rich ruffianism and 
reckless rags claim close fellowship, and swear outwardly to get 
their own, and inwardly to get someone else’s also, if the chance 
offers. 

Tallien and a few others speak after Danton, and then the 
meeting concludes with a procession and revolutionary songs. 

The young sub-editor did not, I believe, follow his chief when 
Danton, later on, joined the Club of the Cordeliers, a more 
democratic and violent institution than the Jacobin Club, with 
which, however, it has often been confounded. 

Tallien first brought himself into notice by introducing the 
“Journal Affiché,” a large printed sheet which was placarded 
on all the walls of Paris from January to May, 1791. This 
newspaper, called “ L’Ami des Citoyens,” which Tallien edited 
twice a week, and which consisted of revolutionary writings, 
greatly tended to increase the excitement of the people as they 
stood about in eager groups, reading these ravings, and listening 
to various vagrant orators who were employed by political parties 
to make remarks and hold forth to the passers-by, and thus 
kindle the fire of fury already stirred by these writings. The 
Jacobin Club defrayed the expenses of this placarding venture 
on the part of the enterprising journalist, who was now brought 
into contact with the chief leaders of the Revolution. In the 
following year he again put himself to the front by organising, 
with the assistance of Collot d’Herbois, the great “ Féte de la 
Liberté.” This féte took place on April 15th 1792, and was 
given to celebrate the release of the soldiers of Chateau Vieux. 

Tallien, like all the prominent spirits of that period, accused 
everyone else of their own failing, namely, unlawful ambition. 
He and the others were fond of comparing their antagonists to 
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Cromwell, who was in reality their unconfessed hero of 
revolution ; but still the patriotic “ Ami des Citoyens,” at one of 
the Club meetings, in denouncing Roederer as a moderate 
Jacobin, that greatest of crimes, advised the members to expel 
from their society “all the ambitious, all Cromwellists ! ” 

Two months after the “Féte de la Liberté,” our editorial 
firebrand once more made himself conspicuous by acting as 
spokesman of a deputation of the section of the Place Royale, 
demanding from the legislative assembly the reinstatement of 
Pethion, who had unfortunately been suspended on the 1oth 
July, the day when peace and good-will had seemed at last 
established between the King and Country. The suspension of 
Pethion was an excuse for the turbulent leaders to revive the 
discontent and excitement. of the people, and Tallien knew he 
was on the popular side, or in other words, the safe side, the aim of 
most men then, in championing the cause of the “ King of Paris,” 
as Pethion, the president of the criminal tribunal, was called. 

To Tallien, and to all, the days were now fast approaching 
when that huge cauldron, Paris, that seething city of sedition, 
was to boil over and all the scum of so-called patriotism was to 
rise to the top and declare its true nature. 

At last the 9th of August has arrived. A Thursday, the 
prelude of a still more fearful four and twenty hours, the 1oth 
of August, which in that year, 1792, fell on a Friday; a day of 
ever ill-omen to the superstitious. 

What a night of terror was the one ,heralding the roth. 
Everybody was standing by doors or windows straining their 
ears for the sound of the tocsin, the sign for the general uprising 
of the city against law, order and monarchy. 

With the birth of the new day was also born that giant of 
iniquity, that never-dying National Shame, the Great but not 
grand Revolution. 

The sky was clear and unclouded, not a breath of air breathed. 
All Nature seemed hushed with the tension of anticipation, 
seemed listening for the first birth-cry of that monster .of 
madness. The moment arrives, the tocsin sounds: 


‘* And every Paris bell 
Took up that sound of Hell, 
Sounded the King’s death-knell, 
Sounded Pity’s farewell.” 
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The representatives of the different sections, or boroughs of 
the town, who for the last two hours had been holding meetings 
with closed doors, now sent all the deputies to the Town-hall 
to replace the municipal government with a revolutionary 
committee. These deputies, who assembled there without 
opposition, numbered a hundred and ninety-two members, of 
whom Tallien was one. They constituted themselves into a 
corporation and named for their president Huguenin, and for 
their secretary Tallien, then only twenty-two years old. This 
municipal body, from eleven o'clock on the night of August 9th, 
directed the movements of the people and the course of the 
Revolution. 

Tallien took a prominent part in the well-known events of the 
10th of August, and was one of the most active and popular 
leaders in the attack on the Tuileries, when the Swiss soldiers 
wiped out with their loyal blood the old saying of “Pas 
d’argent, pas des Suisses.” After black French Friday, the 
municipal council, comprising its president, its secretary, Collot 
d’Herbois, Billaut, Varrennes, Danton, Marat, Robespierre, and 
all the principal members of the Jacobin and Cordelier Clubs, 


formed themselves, without election, into the provisional govern- 
ment of the nation. 


When those terrible massacres took place in the prisons on 
September 3rd, the knowledge of which prevented even Robes- 
pierre from sleeping, Tallien publicly applauded them, and he 
and his colleagues paid, out of the National funds, the blood- 
money demanded by the perpetrators for their work. He had, 
however, the grace or the artfulness to enter under plausible 
headings into the account books the sums thus expended. 
Not satisfied with these three thousand, or, some say ten 
thousand, murders, Tallien drew up and dispatched his celebrated 
circular, recommending the provinces to copy the example of 
Paris. 

When this insatiable blood-shedder became a member of the 
National Convention, he took his seat amongst the “ Mountain ” 
or “Montagne” party, of which Danton and Robespierre were 
the heads. The “ Montagnards” represented the Jacobin 
section, and were so called on account of the elevated position of 
the benches they occupied in the Assembly Hall. 

The men of those times, as now, can be judged fairly correctly 
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by their associates, so, as the friend and disciple of Danton and 
Marat, and especially of Danton, words are hardly strong enough 
to express the opinion Tallien must give to those who have read 
the lives of these two Cerberuses of the Revolution. Marat’s young 
admirer defended him vigorously when attacked in the Con- 
vention. Tallien, with the vulpine ferocity that often accompanies 
red hair, was ever thirsting for blood, and with the ability and 
cunning that is also often an attribute of that colour, he managed 
through every crisis to keep his own head on his shoulders, and 
yet to take many heads off the shoulders of others during his 
life-time. To taste Royal blue blood was the great ambition of 
himself and his compatriots. The ordinary every-day beaker 
of common red blood was not good enough for the exquisite 
palates of these refined Revolutionary leaders. The September 
carousals had not slaked the thirst of “L’Ami des Citoyens,” 
so he urged on the trial of Louis X VI., added to the accusations 
against him, and united his name to the long list of the King’s 
murderers—poor kindly Louis, that feeble but harmless monarch. 
Tallien was President of the Convention, and was elected a 
member of the Committee of General Security on the very day 
the King was guillotined, January 21st, 1793. 

Soon after Tallien and Legendre were commissioned to go to 
Forges-les-Eaux to identify the body of a young man named 
Paris, who had shot himself at that place before he could be 
arrested for stabbing Saint-Fargeau, whom he killed for voting for 
the King’s execution. Legendre wished the young man’s corpse 
to be taken back to Paris to be exposed to insult, but his com- 
panion had the good taste to oppose this suggestion of revenge 
on a dead pexson, and as the Convention rightly supported him 
in this question, they satisfied themselves by throwing Paris into 
a ditch outside the town of Forges-les-Eaux. Strange that the 
name of the avenger of King Louis’ murder was the name of the 
city which had committed the crime. 

Tallien went afterwards on a short mission into the provinces, 
but he found himself more in his element in the capital, and 
returned there in time to take an active part in the coup d'état 
of May 31st and June 2nd, when the Girondins were over- 
thrown by the Jacobins, and their chiefs imprisoned. The 
following month our young placarding patriot lost an influential 
friend in Marat when he was stabbed by Saint Charlotte Cor- 
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day, but he soon forgot his grief in his hopes of helping to 
guillotine 22 heads at one blow. In furtherance of these hopes 
in October, he, as one of the “Committee of General Security,” 
with the others, deputed Amar, their most implacable member, to 
deliver over to the Tribunal, a synonymous word for guillotine, 
the 22 principal leaders of the Girondist party, and to draw up 
an accusation against the 23 deputies of the Centre who, in 
June, had bravely protested against the outrages perpetrated. 

Perhaps Tallien’s practical theory on the subject of massacres 
was the same as Robespierre’s, who said : 

“ There are days in a revolution when it is a crime to live, and 
when a head must be given when asked for, and mine also they 
may demand one day,” he added, putting his hand up to his own. 
“You will see if I grudge it.” 

His young colleague though would never have admitted, even 
to himself, these two last sentences, the utterances of an ever- 
present presentiment. 

On the 23rd of September, in 1793, Tallien and Ysabeau 
were sent by the National Convention to Bordeaux, that great 
colonial town, the connecting link of commerce between 
France and America, the birthplace of Montesquieu and the 
educational cradle of Michel Montaigne. 

The two representatives of the now dominant party, the Mon- 
tagnards, established with energy the principles of Jacobinism by 
means of the Reign of Terror, which had just been inaugurated 
throughout France, under the superintendence of the Committees 
of “ Public Safety ” and “ General Security”! Where in history 
could be found more ironical titles, unless it be the “ Holy 
Inquisition” of Spain? 

Under the cloak of these well-sounding names Tallien and 
Ysabeau excited the suburbs against the town, imprisoned the 
merchants, and introduced Dr. Guillotin’s necklace! They 
turned La Gironde’s sympathy from the escaped Girondists 
who after the overthrow of their party had fled from Paris, feel- 
ing sure of shelter from their former friends. But most of them 
were afraid to help these unfortunate refugees, Buzot, Barbaroux, 
Pethion, Louvet, Gaudet and others. Tallien’s spies were ever 
on the look-out for them, and he himself accompanied the most 
energetic of his sleuth-hounds of the Bordeaux police, when they 
went on the trail of the fugitives, who all perished either on the 
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scaffold or by suicide, except Buzot and Pethion erstwhile Mayor 
of Paris, “King Pethion,’ and President of the Criminal 
Tribunal. They only escaped the two-footed wolves to be 
devoured by the more merciful four-footed ones in the fields. 

When Tallien first commenced his Reign of Terror at Bor- 
deaux he had but a handful of men at his service, but his 
vigorous measures soon swelled the ranks of his ruffians, who 
joined through fear or natural brutality. Before many weeks 
were over, seven hundred and fifty federalists had been beheaded. 
This “Lesser Lucifer” dreamt thus to rise to power and position 
on the bodies of his victims, wholesale murder being then the 
slippery ladder of Fame, up the blood-stained steps of which 
tyranny and cruelty crept in the ill-fitting clothes of Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality. Occasionally, indeed, did the subject 
of this sketch allow his imperious spirit to sway him towards 
the sweeter side of clemency, but the clemency of a day was 
only succeeded by the butchery of a week. The young pro- 
consul was the Devil’s Damoclean sword hanging over that great 
town, though he tried the double and difficult réle of making 
himself feared and adored at the same time. He governed 
Bordeaux with an absolute sway, being quite uncontrolled by 
the National Convention, who approved of the manner in which 
their three delegates, Ysabeau, Baudot and Tallien had 
paralysed La Gironde, for surely under such a rule of Terror 
paralysed is a more appropriate word than “pacified,” as 
Lamartine terms it. 

To the young Tallien the time was fast approaching when he, 
the conqueror, was to be the captive; and yet he would rejoice, 
for Love would be the victor, and the people would rejoice, for 
Pity and Pardon were the handmaidens of this Love. 

When the pro-consul first came to Bordeaux, according to 
Lamartine, Madame de Fontenay was detained at large in that 
town by the arrest of her husband there, but according to other 
authorities she had then already forsaken her husband, and 
was imprisoned at Bordeaux while passing through there to join 
her: father in Spain, and Tallien, at the first sight of her 
beautiful face, fell madly in love with her and freed her at once. 
The lovely Madame de Fontenay, also known as Therése de 
Cabarrus, who exercised such potent influence over the life of 
her liberator, was a native of Madrid. Her father, the Comte de 
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Cabarrus, was a Frenchman by birth, though a naturalized 
Spaniard. By means of his financial genius he raised himself 
from the position of an obscure merchant ‘to fill some of the 
highest appointments under the reign of Charles III. of Spain. 
He married a young Spanish woman whom he had himself 
brought up from childhood, and it was from her mother that 
Therese inherited her clear olive skin and large dark eyes, that 
would anon flash with enthusiasm, and anon melt with pity. 
In her were united all the grace, the languor, the fire and the 
fascination of France and Spain, but alas, in her also were 
united all the voluptuous vices of both countries. Though we 
cannot give this beautiful woman our respect or admiration, 
still we must pity her, remembering what her surroundings 
were, and the country and the period when she lived, when— 


‘* Virtue hid herself, covered with false shame, 


And Vice victorious, reigned in Virtue’s name.” 
B..S. Ks 


At the age of eighteen she was married to the Marquis de 
Fontenay, who treated her badly, and she quitted him without 
compunction and started to return to her father in Spain, but 


was detained at Bordeaux. The persecutions the Comte de 
Cabarrus had been subjected to under the Spanish monarchy in 
return for his services had made the daughter come to the con- 
clusion that a Republic was the only government fit for a great 
country, and the French blood running in her veins inspired her 
with an enthusiastic patriotism for France. It was this patriotism, 
coupled with an equally strong but more secret desire to be a 
prominent star revolving round the then great political planet 
of Bordeaux, that made her exercise the power of her beauty 
over Tallien,and speak at public meetings, even at the clubs, 
attend all the fétes and be seen everywhere. At the theatres and 
different ceremonies she used to appear dressed as an Amazon 
with a becoming hat adorned with red, white and blue feathers, the 
national tri-colours, half hiding, half revealing her masses of 
blue-black hair. Her eloquent discourses, her beauty united to 
her kind sympathy and horror of bloodshed, roused the admira- 
tion and adoration of the people, who looked upon her as a type 
of perfect patriotism. 

Tallien soon fell under the spell of her attractions. The 
sovereign of Bordeaux became her slave. He, with his ruddy 
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hair and ruddy face, his gloomy, morose disposition, admired one 
so opposite, the flashing dark eyes, the expressive features, the 
bright, vivacious manner of Madame de Fontenay. We do not 
know if it was Beauty and the Beast over again, for Lamartine 
speaks of him as young and handsome, but Carlyle describes 
him as “fox-haired Tallien,” with a red, bristling countenance 
“a gloomy Pluto.” One is more induced to believe Carlyle on 
this subject, as Lamartine depicts almost every man as young 
and handsome, and every woman as possessing ume beauté 
eclatante, but ‘Tallien certainly was young in 1793, the 
Republican year II., being then only twenty-four. Still it is 
difficult to imagine a man, though having youth and good 
features, being aught but repulsive, he the living representative 
of seven hundred murders at Bordeaux. MHis cruel character 
must have been indelibly stamped on his face, and we know he 
had become morose and taciturn ; but whether because those 
seven hundred souls weighed on his conscience, or whether 
because he lived in daily dread of secret assassination for his 
deeds, we cannot tell. And his dress was not calculated to 
improve his appearance, for he affected the national costume of 
the “carmagnole,” consisting of a red _ night-cap, tricolour 
waistcoat, black shag trousers, black shag spencer, and an 
enormous sabre hanging by his side. 

Madame de Fontenay, at least, could truly say “ venz, vidi, 
vic,’ for Tallien became her most willing captive. Reckless in 
revolution, reckless in love, he gloried in grovelling at the feet 
of beauty, but not virtue. She delighted to blazon abroad her 
power over the dreaded pro-consul ; and used to drive along the 
streets of Bordeaux seated in a splendid carriage, dressed in 
classical garments, one hand holding a sceptre and the other 
lightly leaning on the shoulder of the subdued monster. In 
her own eyes and in the eyes of the enthusiastic citizens of 
Bordeaux, she represented the Goddess of Liberty, but in these 
matter-of-fact days she would have rather reminded us of a 
travelling circus, and one would half expect to see this spectacle 
heralded by a large placard running thus: “Madame de 
Fontenay, The World Renowned Tamer of Wild Beasts! 
Come and behold the Marvel! Front seats sixpence. Back 
seats fourpence. Come early! Positively your last chance!” 
€tc., etc. 


3 
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However badly this beautiful Bordeaux queen behaved then 
and afterwards, in leaving cach husband in turn, let the pity 
she showed to all the unfortunate at that period weave her her 
own cloak of charity to cover her multitude of sins. Through 
her secret influence she obtained the pardon and release of 
many of the persecuted and imprisoned of that city. She so 
softened the heart of Tallien that soon the judges followed 
their chief’s example, and only those especially designated by 
the “Committee of General Safety” suffered. To this woman, 
so truly womanly in her feelings of compassion, all eyes in that 
great town turned with love and homage, for to her they owed 
in many instances not only their freedom but their lives, and 
by the people she was given the well-deserved name of “Our 
Lady of Pity.” 

The Home Government did not approve, however, of Tallien’s 
milder measures, and so as soon as possible he was recalled, and 
Madame de Fontenay was thrown into the prison of the Carmes 
in Paris. Enclosed within the same narrow cell of this former 
old monastery, sharing the same mattress, were Madame 
d’Aiguillon, whose illustrious family had lately perished on the 
scaffold, and Josephine Beauharnais, the future wife of the great 
Napoleon. In 1847, Lamartine himself saw the three following 
signatures, “ Citoyenne Tallien,’ “Citoyenne Beauharnais,” and 
“Citoyenne d’Aiguillon,” scratched on the walls of their prison 
with the points of scissors or combs by these unfortunate 
captives. 

In the meantime what about Tallien ? 

Though recalled, he was not disgraced. He was even elected 
President of the Convention on March 14th, 1794, but Robes- 
pierre was only waiting for a propitious moment, when he 
intended to rid himself by prison or guillotine of the remainder 
of the political party of the “ Montagne,’ whose head, in the 
person of Danton, he had already both figuratively and practi- 
cally speaking removed, when he caused Danton’s downfall and 
death. In him Tallien lost a powerful friend and protector, and 
one whose character, at any rate, excited his admiration, and of 
whom he once said that “In Danton’s obscure home dwelt virtue 
and patriotism.” 

Tallien and the other Montagnards felt that the first decisive 
steps had been taken towards their utter annihilation, and that 
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theirs would be the next necks to suffer. Between Robespierre 
and the young ex-pro-consul there seems never to have been 
much sympathy, even when united by the same aims. When 
Robespierre heard of the deputy’s doings in Bordeaux, he 
remarked, “Such men are only capable of rejuvenating vices. 
They inoculate the people with the bad morals of the aristo- 
cracy, but patience, we will deliver the people from their 
corrupteurs as we have delivered them from their tyrants.” 

Such words meant much from such a man, who never spoke 
without deliberation, and a determination to carry his words 
sooner or later into effect. Robespierre dared all when, under 
the name of the “Committee du Salut,’ he had removed 
Danton from his path. Danton, who, on being warned a few 
hours before of his impending arrest, had said confidently, “ ils 
n’oseraient pas”; but under the shelter of that Committee many 
things were dared and done. If his powerful friend and leader 
could not save himself, well might Tallien tremble. If Madame 
Roland, good, clever and sincere, if misguided, the salt of whose 
hospitality Robespierre had often tasted, could not escape, what 
chance would Madame de Fontenay, or as she now called herself, 
“ Citoyenne Tallien,” have ? 

These things the erstwhile editor pondered upon day after 
day, and these thoughts made him sit in the National Conven- 
tion with sullen brow and suspicious eyes, as he listened to the 
speeches of the all-dominant Robespierre, and watched the cat- 
like movements of that self-contained, mysterious man, who he 
knew was stealthily preparing for his final spring on his 
enemies, Robespierre had enough faith in himself to try and 
move any Mountain, of men, and he was determined if that 
Mountain stood in the way of his political path that “ Mountain” 
should be removed. Marat by Charlotte Corday’s knife, one 
almost feels inclined to say Saint Charlotte Corday, and Danton 
by the guillotine, these two prominent peaks of the once 
formidable eminence had now disappeared, but there were lesser 
peaks still left, and Tallien was one of them. 

When Robespierre was formally elected President of the Con- 
vention, a great procession and public féte was organised for 
June 8th, 1794, to inaugurate the condescending acknowledg- 
ment of the French nation, by the mouth of Robespierre, that 
the soul was immortal and that there was a Supreme Being. At 
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this féte was erected, in the centre of the Champs de Mars, a 
symbolical Mountain, the summit of which was occupied by the 
President, with Saint Just, Couthon and Lebas by his side, the 
other members of the Convention being assigned places lower 
down. Jean Lambert Tallien, who had so recently ruled as 
absolute and supreme autocrat at Bordeaux, must have felt the 
difference keenly. His impetuous, pushing spirit must have 
chafed at thus occupying a subordinate position on such an 
important occasion, and Robespierre did not fail to make him 
and the others feel the distance that now divided him, the 
President and the hero of the hour, from his colleagues. 
Wounded vanity added another spark to the smouldering 
embers of distrust and dislike that the majority of the National 
Assembly felt for their leader, but fear and indecision still 
paralysed them. A counter-leader was but wanting, and Tallien 
was to be the man, and then would the “ Mountain” become a 
volcano and bury Robespierre and his party beneath the lava of 
their hatred, envy and dread. 

Soon after that memorable féte, the President, Couthon and St. 
Just demanded the “Committee of Public Safety” to summon 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal certain of the deputies who were 
agitating the Government. The men, thus designated for 
death were Tallien, Fouché, Bourdon de Il’Oise, Barras and 
others. The vacillating Committee hesitated, and this hesita- 
tion saved those necks. In the midst of this indecision, Robes- 
pierre, being defied by Vadier, threw up the Presidency and 
retired from the Convention. Though absent, he was kept well 
informed by his numerous spies of all that went on. Tallien 
was evidently an important personage in his political policy, 
judging by the many communications he received about him 
from his secret emissaries during his temporary retirement. 
Nothing was too trivial to be noted. Here are some specimens 
of the espionage : 

“Tallien remained yesterday at the Jacobin Club till the end 
of the meeting. When he came out, he waited for some man 
carrying a big stick, who generally accompanies him. They 
took each other’s arms, and talked in low tones as they went 
along by the ‘Jardine d’Egalité.’ They continued their inter- 
view there till midnight, and Tallien was then driven in a cab to 
the ‘ Belle Perle’ Street. The man with the big stick escaped 
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us, without our being able to find out his street and his residence. 
He wears a vest with big red and white stripes. He has light 
hair, and is about the same age as Tallien.” 

“Tallien did not leave his house till three o’clock in the after- 
noon. One of his friends told us that when he asked him why 
he no longer came forward in the Convention, Tallien answered 
that he was too disgusted to do so, since he had been reproached 
in the Committee for not having guillotined enough people at 
Bordeaux. He has secret agents who inform him of all that 
goes on in the Committee. He is escorted when he goes out by 
four citizens, who keep guard over him from a distance.” 

“Tallien was bargaining about some books this morning in 
front of a book shop on the quay. He was continually looking 
around him from one side to another, with uneasiness and 
suspicion.” 

Barére, who was to be associated with Tallien in the downfall 
of Robespierre, once said in the most callous fashion of the 
former, “ Let him (Robespierre) demand the heads of Tallien, 
Bourdon and Legendre. We could discuss that subject, but 
when he wants the heads of all those in the Convention who 
trouble him, one cannot consent to such outrageous demands for 
blood”; and Moise Bayle, an influential member of the Con- 
vention, remarked that Tallien had committed so many crimes 
that, if he possessed five hundred thousand heads, he would not 
keep one if justice were done to him. Evidently Tallien was 
not popular amongst his brother deputies, who now regarded 
with a real or feigned aversion his cruelties at Bordeaux, which 
before they had sanctioned, only recalling him for his after 
moderation. But a fellow-fear for the present bound friend and 
foe in the Convention against their mutual enemy, so a veneer of 
cordiality was preserved. 

The intentions of Robespierre regarding many of the members 
of the Government, though previously suspected, were, according 
to tradition, confirmed suddenly quite unexpectedly. The story 
is as follows. There was a bachelors’ dinner-party given one 
night at Barere’s, and the weather was so warm that the guests 
took off their coats—their manners they had left off long ago— 
and let them remain in the drawing-room while they went in to 
dinner. Carnot, one of the invited, and an ancestor of the 
present President of France, left the dining-room during the 
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meal, and, searching by accident Robespierre’s pocket, found a 
paper in it on which was written the names of the 40 members, 
and including Carnot’s name, doomed to destruction by Robes- 
pierre, who was then supping silently and unsuspiciously a few 
yards away in the dining-room Carnot had just quitted. This 
horrible discovery put them more than ever on the alert, and 
secret meetings were held at night, when plans were formed to 
overthrow their common foe. These interviews were held 
sometimes at Tallien’s house, sometimes at Barras’s house. 
At these meetings the three dethroned pro-consuls of Bordeaux, 
Marseilles and Toulon, namely, Tallien, Barras and Fréron, 
were the moving spirits; and being, as Lamartine remarks, un- 
hampered by consciences, they were all the more dangerous to 
Robespierre. 

While all this scheming and plotting was going on, Madame 
de Fontenay was still in prison, but though unseen yet not 
forgotten by Tallien, whose love urged him on in his conspiracies 
against him who held her head in his hand; and she, at least, 
was true to him at this crisis, when she refused her liberty and, 
for aught she knew, her life when offered her by Robespierre 
if she would betray Tallien. During her captivity in the 
“Carmes” she, the future queen of society, formed a lasting 
attachment with Josephine Beauharnais, the future Empress of 
France, but unfortunately these two could only see into the 
present, which looked gloomy enough for both, as hope rose 
with each dawn but to die with each night. Deliverance seemed 
to be flying from them, not towards them, when they listened to 
the accounts of the power and popularity of their enemy with 
the omnipotent people. 

One evening, July 26th, 1794, as Tallien was returning home, 
an unknown person stopped him at the corner of the street and 
slipped a paper into his hands. It was a note from Madame de 
Fontenay, who had coaxed the jailor into letting it be sent. 
This note was written in blood, a common red ink in those days, 
and only contained these words: 


“ The Minister of Police has just left. He came to announce 
to me that to-morrow I am to appear at the Tribunal, that is to 
say, that 1am to ascend the scaffold. This little resembles a 
dream that I had last night, when Robespierre was no more, 
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and the prisons were open. But, thanks to your arrant 
cowardice, there will soon be no one in France capable of 
realizing it.” 


Tallien replied laconically : 


“ Be as prudent as I shall be courageous, and keep tranquil.” 


This intimation from the despairing captive, coupled with the 
taunt, spurred Tallien on to immediate action. The evening 
preceding July 27th, he, Fréron, Barras and others, perfected 
their plans and spent the whole night in going about from place 
to place and making preparations for the blow that was to fell 
Robespierre. On the next day, the day of the eventful Ninth of 
Thermidor (hot), the Republican month dating from July 20th 
to August 19th, Tallien did not relax his efforts, and when the 
Convention assembled at nine o’clock in the morning, he em. 
ployed his spare minutes before business commenced in going 
from deputy to deputy, urging some by fear, encouraging others 
by hope, to uphold him in the coming struggle. He had an air 
of confidence about him that morning which considerably 
strengthened his cause and animated the more timid. 

Saint Just opened the proceedings of the Assembly by a 
written oration in favour of Robespierre, and demanding 
vengeance on his enemies. Tallien jumped up suddenly and 
interrupted him. Inspired by love for his life and love for his 
Love, he drew a powerful picture of Robespierre’s past, present 
and intended crimes. 

Billaud Varennes then rose and continued in the same strain 
against the ex-President, who, with pale, convulsed features, 
came forward and tried to make himself heard, but Tallien 
sprang on to the Tribune, elbowed Robespierre out of his way, 
and resumed his accusations amid a favourable silence. In the 
midst-of his speech he suddenly drew from under his coat a 
dagger, a gage of liberty or revenge given him by the woman 
whose danger was urging him on now. Turning to the bust of 
Brutus which adorned the Assembly Hall, and invoking the 
genius of the Roman patriot, he exclaimed: “I have armed 
myself with this dagger to stab him to the heart should the 
Convention lack the courage to decree him condemned !” 

With these words he brandished the weapon significantly 
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against the breast of Robespierre, who recoiled, but without 
abandoning his place on the platform to his enemy. The 
eloquent and fiery harangue of Tallien met with the support of 
Barére, who only the night before had upheld the accused. 
The decision of such a man, or rather of such a scoundrel, as 
Barére, who only forsook the weak, encouraged the more timid 
and irresolute. Once more did Robespierre try to vindicate 
himself, but once more did Tallien spring up, and pushing him 
aside, renewed the attack on this too confident tyrant who could 
not meet his eye. He was too cautious to lose his vantage 
ground by allowing Robespierre to speak and perhaps recover 
his old influence over the still wavering Convention. At last 
indecision was decided, and Robespierre’s reign was over, when 
an unknown, obscure deputy, named Souchet, cried out what the 
others had not had the courage to declare, that he should be 
arrested. As we know, he descended the steps of the Tribune 
only to ascend those of the scaffold; and thus perished one of 
the most callous, calculating, cruel leaders of the Revolution. 
But notwithstanding his many and his monstrous crimes, he 
yet seemed to possess what the other leaders lacked, a certain 
vein of self-respect running through his character; a slight 
something which makes one think that he was bloodthirsty and 
brutal, not from mere love of it, like his rivals, but from 
insatiable ambition. 

After the storm comes a calm, and comparative peace now 
ruled the Convention. Tallien as the leading Thermidorian, 
occupied an important position and used his influence in 
suppressing the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Jacobin Club. 
He attacked Carrier and Lebon, the pro-consuls of Nantes and 
Arras, and he fought with his usual activity against the Insur- 
gents of the Prairial. 

With him as with everybody the reaction had at last set in, 
and the people were with him in all his milder measures. That 
mad nation had tired of the excitement and pleasure of de- 
throning, imprisoning, and guillotining. Balls, fetes and theatres 
were the order of the day. A craze for silks and satins had 
succeeded the passion for rags and the Carmagnole. The tannery 
of human skins at Meudon, and the makers of the “ perruques 
blondes” no longer flourish, for there are no more corpses to 
skin, no more guillotined heads to shear. 
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The Reign of Terror was over. Madame de Fontenay, married 
to Tallien on December 26th, 1794, ruled as the Queen of 
Fashion and Folly in the social life of Paris. At her receptions 
she appeared in a Greek antique costume, and made it general in 
the deau monde. It certainly becomes her, as she glides grace- 
fully about amongst her guests attired in a white robe falling in 
natural folds, the bright, dyed tunic of the Grecian woman, a 
glittering fillet confining her masses of black hair, and her 
small, white, bare feet encased in sandals and fastened round the 
slender ankles by coloured ribbons and rich rings on her toes. 
She looks more beautiful and more bewitching than ever, and so 
still thinks Tallien as he watches her with an indulgent smile 
that lightens up fora moment his sombre face, over which the 
shadaw of past crimes and past horrors seems still to linger; 
but presently the smile is chased by a frown of jealousy as he 
notices how lavish his wife is with her glances and dimples as 
she stands surrounded by a crowd of admirers, all eager to feast 
their eyes with her loveliness, and their ears with her wit. The 
host’s morose disposition is not in harmony with the butterfly 
society of Paris. He would far rather be reading quietly at 
home ; but Citoyenne Tallien is not of the same mind, and as he 
is gradually sinking into the hen-pecked position of only her 
husband, he gives way and allows her to drag him about and to 
entertain in their own house. 

Josephine Beauharnais is a privileged friend, and helps 
Citoyenne Tallien to receive. Amongst the guests comes the 
then unknown, unnoticed, artillery officer, the future Emperor of 
France, brought there by Barras. 

But at that time the future seemed only a dismal landslip, 
not a bright landscape, in the eyes of Napoleon, in trouble and 
ill-health, except when they rested with pleasure on the fair 
face of Madame Beauharnais. We can imagine him standing 
apart from the others, with folded arms, hard eyes and harder 
mouth, looking on with a half-bitter smile and wonder at the 
frivolities around him, when the country was still soaking with 
the blood of the guillotined. Among the balls of the season, 
and to which I expect Tallien and his wife went as fashionable 
“Thermidorians,” were the unique and ghastly “ Bals a Victime,” 
where all the dancers wore crape round the left arm. The 
condition of admittance to these Death-dances was, that the 
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person must be a “victim,” that is, have lost a relation under 
the Reign of Terror! One wonders how Tallien would have 
liked to have gone to a similar ball in Bordeaux ! 

Tallien’s ever active spirit could not rest content, for the fever 
of “be up and doing” ran still in his veins, though his influence 
was on the wane. He had seized the Government helm at the 
right moment, but had dropped it at the wrong moment, so far 
as ambition was in question. Perhaps he, like Robespierre, 
looked forward to finding more pleasure in a domestic life than 
in a political one. Perhaps he feared that if he still held on, 
fickle France would in turn arrest and behead him. Perhaps he 
could not help leaving go, and letting stronger hands seize the 
helm. He found little happiness in his home, his wife loved the 
world too much. He had reached his zenith, and now he was 
gradually but surely descending the ladder of fame. Was it too 
slippery with the blood of Bordeaux to give him a firm footing ? 
His last political achievement was in July, 1795, when after the 
destruction of the emigrés’ army, by Hoche at Quiberon, he 
ordered the executions which followed. The old love of blood 
still lingered. 

When the Convention came to an end, Tallien continued in 
the Government as one of the Five Hundred, but he sat 
between two stools, for the moderates attacked him as a terrorist, 
and the extreme party as a renegade. In June, 1798, he accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt in his great expedition. When 
Cairo was captured, Tallien employed his former experience in 
journalism by editing the official paper out there, called the 
Decade Egyptienne ; but after Napoleon’s return to Europe he 
fell into disfavour with Menon, who, when Kleber was assassin- 
ated, became the commander-in-chief. The unfortunate editor 
was forced to leave Egypt, and on his passage home he was 
taken prisoner by an English cruiser and brought to London. 
He was cordially received on his arrival by Fox and the Whigs, 
which does not speak well for them, considering Tallien’s 
previous career, but Dr. Johnson says that Satan was the first 
Whig, which perhaps accounts for their liking for that lesser 
Lucifer. 

When Fox's petted fox returned to France, he found himself 
without employment, which meant without money. To add to 
his troubles, his wife had left him for a rich banker, so he got a 
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divorce. After waiting for some time in enforced idleness, he 
at last was appointed French Consul at Alicante, through the 
influence of Fouché and Talleyrand. It was a great come-down 
from his former position, but Napoleon, not thinking him any 
longer necessary to his ambition, would not now notice him. 

Tallien remained at Alicante, as Consul, till an attack of 
yellow fever deprived him of the sight of one eye. Once more 
he returned to Paris, worse off than ever, and there in the birth- 
place of his rise and fall he spent his days, living on his half- 
pay until 1815, when he received the special favour of not being 
exiled like other regicides, but he only lived five years longer. 

Surely he suffered beforehand all the torments of Hades 
during those last five years. Worse than wifeless, no child, no 
relation, no one near and dear to comfort and help him in his 
reverses. Shunned by the better for his evil deeds, neglected 
by the bad, for his sun had set—aye, and in too red a sky. 
Haunted at night by Remorse wringing her blood-stained hands, 
at day by starvation and desolation staring at him with hungry, 
forlorn eyes. Even his books, his beloved, unchangeable com- 
panions, he was obliged to part with for the sake of bread. 
Watch him now, shuffling along some back street of Paris, 
drawing his threadbare coat closer against the cutting wind, 
looking with suspicious furtive glances out of his only remaining 
eye, and carrying in his benumbed hands a few more books to 
sell, for he has had nothing to eat since yesterday, and he must 
buy food. 

Now it is summer time, and he ventures to the public gardens 
for some fresh air, and gazes at beauty and fashion passing and 
repassing. Suddenly he starts back, his eye flashes fire, his face 
turns pale, his lips livid, and he clenches his fingers and mutters 
a deep curse as a woman, still beautiful, still bewitching, passes 
by in her handsome carriage, seated by the side of her present 
husband, the Prince de Chimay. She is Tallien’s once wife. 
Does she see that ragged, gaunt figure? The man who, with 
all his crimes, loved her well. Her face, though ever lovely, is 
overcast now, not from conscience, but from discontent ; for her 
idol, her god, Sinless Society, has at last frowned upon her and 
she is ostracised. Not even Prince de Chimay’s position, or her 
dead father’s former position as minister of finance to Napoleon, 
can ever elevate her again. 
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And now, in that dullest, gloomiest month of the year, on 
November 16th, 1820, Jean Lambert Tallien, at the age of only 
fifty, is called to lay down his ill-spent life. Wretched outcast, 
miserable man, surely in those last years you expiated‘on earth 
some of your many sins. He dies as he has lately lived, world- 
forsaken, world-forgotten, but we hope God-forgiven. 


‘‘ Tallien lies dying, and turns his restless head, 
And shuts his startled eye to hide that gory red ; 
For Bordeaux’s life-blood is crimsoning his bed. 
He starts, and shrieks aloud, his brow is wet with fear, 
For Bordeaux’s death-cries are ringing in his ear. 
‘I did it for the best,’ he cries, ‘for my country’s peace and weal.’ 
‘ But,’ asks Conscience, ‘ can guiltless blood a nation’s wounds thus heal ? 
You tyrants have but branded France with a never dying shame, 
By the dastard deeds you’ve done in Patriot’s pure name.’ ” 
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Two Brothers: AH West Country Tale. 
CHAPTER I. 


ABOUT the time that Charles I, of sainted memory, was 
expiating his misdeeds upon the scaffold, the shadow of death 
was lying black and terrible over a lowly Somersetshire farm. 

I make no pretence, for I have no desire, of enlarging upon the 
fate of that unhappy monarch ; his merits and misfortunes, his 
sins and shortcomings, lie thick upon the page of history; and 
whether we choose to remember him by the title of traitor or 
martyr, we know where to turn for matter in support of our 
views. 

But of that other death-bed, and of the emotions gathered 
round it, no trace, so far as I can tell, is anywhere to be found 
in printed books. It was too humble and obscure; it was not 
the centre of hatred and revenge on the one side, with humiliation 
and despair upon the other ; no nation’s destiny was at stake, 
and therefore it is pardonable that public excitement should 
have been stirred less by the one event than by the other. Yet 
Death, though he is so constantly amongst us, has never learnt 
to observe those distinctions of rank which for mortals of all 
time have been a common and a constant law ; and as he “ lays 
his icy hand on kings,” he grips the simple cottager in a clutch 
no less grievous to be borne. 

Old Mrs. Cripps was dying. There could be no doubt about 
that, even in the mind of an unpractised sick-room watcher. 
The simple healing arts known to that age had been tried, but 
despite all endeavours, her life was ebbing steadily towards the 
unknown deep. 

It was a chill, wintry day, and the clouds hung heavily over the 
Quantock Hills. The wind moaned sadly round the corners of 
the house, and grumbled in the wide chimneys. The world 
without was grey and desolate ; within doors, all was stern and 
gloomy. Propped against capacious pillows lay the dame 
whose worldly account was being closed. Upon the counterpane 
sat a curly-headed boy not more than three years old, happily 
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indifferent to the scene that was passing before his eyes. His 
tiny finger was tracing the pattern of a gaudy flower on the 
covering of the bed, and meanwhile he chanted to himself a 
tuneless song, such as children love. Beside the bed sat another 
lad, ten years older ; he never moved in his low chair, nor ceased 
to caress the wasted hand he held. The pang of coming sepa- 
ration was, perhaps, all the more cruel for him, since he was 
without the chief means of present consolation. He was blind. 

The mother was giving him her parting instructions. “ Thou 
art but a lad, George,” she said, “yet old heads grow upon 
young shoulders; and thou art wise beyond thy years.” Then 
she repeated much that George already knew, being led into 
some incoherence by the failing energies of her mind. There 
was plenty of money left for the provision of the two brothers, 
thanks to the thrifty care of their dead father (rest his soul !), 
and as they were but two poor lads alone in the world, her 
brother would con:c and make his home with them, and be a 
father to both alike. There was nothing to fear for their future. 
George, alas, was blind ; but grace to bear his affliction would 
not be withheld. Life would run smoothly enough so long as 
they courted no evil influences from without. There was but 
one source of discomfort in the good woman’s mind; her 
youngest son, the child of her old age, was as yet too young to 
permit of any judgment on his character being formed. If 
she could but feel as secure in his sobriety and strength as 
in that of George, then truly she would leave the world in 
peace: and in the earnestness of her love and hope she 
recommended him to his brother's especial care. “A sacred 
charge to thee, my son, is thy brother Anthony. If thou 
wouldst have me die contented and rest in peace, pledge thyself 
that thou wilt watch over him ; that so far as thou canst prevent 
it, no harm shall come near him; and, so far as thou canst 
contrive it, he shall live happy and be prosperous.” Her breath 
failed her and she lay back upon the pillows. 

George Cripps, poor lad, denied the blessing of sight, was 
endowed with a heart full of affection and quick feeling. The 
agony of the moment wrung a willing promise from his heart ; 
he stretched one hand towards the urchin on the bed, and turning 
his sightless eyes above, vowed to take his mother’s charge upon 
his shoulders as his first duty in life. 
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Then a silence fell upon the room. George knew by the 
occasional pressure of his mother’s hand that she was still 
conscious, and sat content to be with her in life a little longer. 
At length his boyish heart broke out in a long cry of anguish; 
he fell on his knees beside the bed and lowered his head upon 
the pillow. Just then, Anthony, having grown tired of the 
flowers on the counterpane, began to drum lustily with his little 
fists and broke into a merry song. 


CHAPTER II. 


TWENTY years had passed away, carrying with them their load 
of vicissitudes. It was now the time when the minds of politi- 
cians were engrossed by the provisions of the Exclusion Bill. 
Party feeling ran high and turbulent as ever, over that greatest 
source of bitterness, religious controversy. Strange it is, by the 
way, that religion which should be our guiding light on earth, and 
our one hope and stay in death, should have given rise to most 
of the struggles, oppressions and miseries in the world’s history. 

Great then was the interest aroused over this futile measure, 
and plentiful the discussions to which it gave rise, not only in 
the London coffee-houses, but on every village green, whither 
good fortune may have chanced to carry some scraps of news. 

In the village of Coombe Moor beneath the shadow of the 
Quantocks, the state of affairs had been gravely debated many 
times over, when the worthy neighbours met for their evening 
draught of ale. The king’s misdeeds, his dealings with France, 
the evil influence of Rome, and the consequent offence of the 
Duke of York, had been viewed and reviewed as fully as ,im- 
perfect information coupled with obscure intellects would allow. 
But to-night, for once, politics were forgotten. The group of 
comrades gathered round the door of the village beer-house, 
were busy discussing an event, most wonderful, and to them 
more real and comprehensible than their usual theme: George 
Cripps, the blind man, had recovered his sight. 

To the good gentlemen gathered in conference, it seemed that 
a miracle had been performed ; and Matthew Harris, the village 
oracle, was understood to hold a belief that the powers of dark- 
ness had been persuaded to visit Coombe Moor, for to no other 
agency could such an unusual occurrence be attributed.. Perhaps 
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it was illogical to ascribe to such a quarter the unexpected 
restoration to light of their afflicted neighbour, but that in- 
consistency, it may be believed, passed uncriticised. And it was 
quite true. George Cripps sat in his porch beneath the shade 
of twining creepers and amidst a profusion of laburnum and 
syringa, enjoying the unique experience of gazing for the first 
time on the home in which he had lived for more than thirty 
years. How his cure had been effected it is difficult to decide. 
For one thing the full maturity of manhood had brought him a 
vast improvement in health ; for he had grown up a sickly boy, 
and a delicate young man. In the second place he had been 
treated by an aged dame, who lived not far off in lonely seclu- 
sion, to a series of lotions distilled from herbs, of which concoc- 
tions, she alone possessed the secret. 

When the first glimmering of vision broke in upon the dark- 
ness of his life, George Cripps dared not believe the truth, 
that sight was really coming to him. Yet as the light increased, 
so his hopes rose higher until they culminated in a delightful 
certainty. In a little while he would see as clearly as any of his 
neighbours. Eagerly he hastened to the abode of the old dame, 
only to find that she was dead. Now this was a pity in more 
senses than one. In the first place it deprived George Cripps 
of the pleasant duty of expressing his gratitude for past favours ; 
and in the second, a great and wonderful truth may have been 
thereby lost, the propagation of which might have sent forward 
medical science by leaps and bounds. But whether it was due 
to the herbs of the field, or whether it was due to the relief of an 
undeveloped organ, some blessed chance had given George 
Cripps the privilege of gazing forth upon a world at once familiar 
and unknown. 

He sat there in the porch, stroking his thick brown beard, and 
plunged in thought. To have emerged thus suddenly from a 
condition of utter darkness made the whole of his past life 
appear like some complicated dream, or the memory of a former 
existence. 

Upon his mother’s death, his uncle had come to live with him 
and his brother, in loco parentis. On his arrival, he had intro- 
duced a daughter, herself a motherless infant, to be brought up 
with her cousins. 


As time went on, Anthony Cripps passed rapidly through the 
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stages of childhood, and showed symptoms of a precocious taste 
for independence, together with an uncomfortable tendency to 
rash and secret enterprises. Every hour of the day, and not 
seldom through the long night watches, were his ways pondered 
and deplored: by his blind brother. For a long time George 
imagined he possessed Anthony’s confidence, and believed he 
had full information of all his acts and thoughts ; but one day it 
was rudely borne in upon him that his brother lied systemati- 
cally and without remorse, when inclination led him into some 
undertaking which was not to be commended. It was a hard 
task. Common sympathy alone made him careful of his 
brother’s good conduct and good name; but over and above 
this, he was bound by a pledge which to his tender conscience 
was unspeakably sacred, to watch over Anthony’s welfare. 

A village brawl, a poaching adventure, a riot at a neighbouring 
fair, each in turn, and often repeated, brought the younger 
brother within the clutches of the law, to be rescued, as a rule, 
by a money ransom drawn from George’s purse. Once a violent 
encounter between a number of travelling coaches and some 
highwaymen had resulted in the capture of two or three of the 
gang, who were unceremoniously hanged. It was generally 
understood that Anthony Cripps was one of those who had 
managed to escape. He returned home shortly afterwards, with 
a grievous wound in the arm for which he had no particular 
explanation to give; but happily the trouble ‘blew over, and for 
a time at least Anthony was more circumspect in his conduct. 
Yet he was beyond argument an unsatisfactory lad, dissolute, 
wild, and void of any keen appreciation of honour; so that 
honest George had suffered through many years a gnawing 
remorse that his virtuous endeavours had led to such poor 
results. 

Now succecding years had transformed the little cousin Mary 
from a pretty baby into a beautiful woman. Her presence had 
cast over the household such an influence as one can hardly 
describe, and such as is seldom appreciated until death or some 
other change has taken it away. Her voice, her cheerful good- 
ness, her care for all around her had brightened the gloom of 
many a dark hour, and supplied at all times the great blessing 
of domestic happiness. 

Fo George she had been a right hand, a counsellor, a true 
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friend, an indispensable comfort: and, as she grew to woman- 
hood, she became something more. The blind man could ill 
afford to miss the companionship of the girl he had never seen. 
It was a disappointment even to hear her leave the room; and 
whenever his sharp perception told him that she was occupied 
with thoughts in which he had no part, it seemed as if half his 
being was taken from him. He was utterly greedy, and could 
endure no moment of her time or thought given up to another. 
Imagine then his dismay when there began to grow up in his 
mind a suspicion that Mary’s periods of abstraction and unrest 
usually occurred when Anthony had disappeared from home 
without declaring his destination or the duration of his absence ; 
that her gaiety and kindness were never so marked as when 
Anthony reappeared safe and sound after these absences, or 
whenever his footstep was heard in the hall, and he himself 
flung into the room. It had been a cruel ordeal. To know that 
Mary belonged entirely and of right to somebody else would be 
an agony scarcely to be borne; and yet was not his whole life to 
be a sacrifice to Anthony ; and might not such a union be the 
means of reforming him, and chaining him to home by a firm 
and lasting tie. On the other hand, and perhaps here the wish 
was father to the thought, would it be fair to sanction the 
alliance of so fair and delicate a maiden, fragile in her very 
innocence, to one whom loving eyes could only regard as a 
profligate. : 

This was George’s dilemma ; and over it he had spent many 
dismal hours. He had tried to unravel it by the light of duty, 
crushing down all hopes and aspirations on his own account; 
but whilst it was yet unsolved in his own mind, a ready solution 
came from without. George awoke one morning to find that 
Anthony and his cousin had left home and gone to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere. It was a commonplace story enough. 
Anthony had expected opposition to their union, and from an 
innate love of adventure had hit upon the attractive project of 
an elopement. She, timid in her unworldliness, yet heroic in the 
strength of her affection, had yielded to his persuasions. 

So George was left. He was not alone; it had been better 
perhaps were he without any companions beyond his servants ; 
for his uncle, already bowed with age, sank completely beneath 
this new disaster, and required constant care and consolation. 
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It was after this that George Cripps began to see, and it was 
under this burden of sorrow that he met his neighbours for the 
first time face to face. Loud and unanimous were their greet- 
ings and congratulations, and great their surprise to find their 
friend so little grateful for his good fortune. Butthey could not 
see below the surface. They never guessed that Cripps had 
stepped out of a darkness that was lit up by love and content- 
ment, into a light that was overshadowed by loss and desolation. 
Gladly, most gladly, would he have gone back to the blind days; 
to hear wild Anthony confessing his misdeeds by the chimney 
corner, or listen to Mary singing country ditties as she sat at her 
embroidery or the spinnet. Like Macbeth, he longed for some- 
one to minister to a mind diseased, and like that unhappy King 
he longed in vain. 


CHAPTER III. 


TIME went on, and no tidings came of the young couple. Before 
very long Mary’s father passed out of this world, and left George 
Cripps to pursue life’s chances alone. And so he lived and 
prospered until the day when there landed on the Dorsetshire 
coast that most ill-fated offspring of an ill-starred house—James, 
Duke of Monmouth. 

Tidings of his approach had for some time been in the air, 
and yeomen and peasants alike were proclaiming eagerness to 
welcome the handsome young man who had paid them a visit 
five years before, and won hearts in every village by his good 
looks and gracious bearing. 

At length it was known that he had set foot in English soil at 
Lyme, and had there knelt in pious supplication for divine 
favour upon his undertaking. The terms of his wild proclama- 
tion were but vaguely known amongst the peasants, but it was 
quickly passed about that their neighbours of the west were 
thronging round the blue standard. Their strength indeed was 
eagerly exaggerated, and it was said that they were rapidly 
advancing irresistible and unbroken. The success at Axminster 
was magnified into a glorious victory: of his reception at 
Taunton, report was still more glowing. Gallant men had 
hailed him as the champion of the cause which had been sacred 
to their fathers for half-a-century ; noble women had hastened 
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to lay at his feet the fag they had themselves embroidered, and 
hear his thanks expressed in gracious language. 

Then it was known that he had been proclaimed king; and 
the excitement of the villagers blazed out more fiercely than 
ever. He had been received with signs of loyalty and devotion 
at Bridgewater ; and finally he had repulsed the Royalists at 
Philips Norton. 

But whilst the common folk had for the most part followed 
Monmouth’s successful progress with delight, there were plenty 
of honest fellows ready to strike for King James; and amongst 
them was George Cripps. When the serious aspect of the 
invasion became sufficiently clear, and Government had made 
haste to meet it with requisite vigour: troops were rapidly 
massed throughout the threatened district, and amongst the 
earliest to advance, George Cripps had marched into the field 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s :militia. But report had hitherto 
told a flattering tale of Monmouth’s hopes, and it was not very 
hard to descry signs of internal weakness amongst his ill- 
controlled battalions. His irresolute marches and _ counter- 
marches, his failure before Bristol, and his inglorious return to 
Bridgewater, boded ill for his chances of ultimately reaching the 
goal of his ambition. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Now, when Monmouth gazed from the high steeple of Bridge- 
water across the plain of Sedgemoor, he might (had he known 
where to look) have observed a small outpost on the extreme 
left, set to guard one of the approaches to the Royalist camp. 
Forebodings of evil weighed heavily on his heart, and it was 
not likely that he paid especial notice to this corner of the field ; 
and yet it was here that a tragedy of deep interest was shortly 
o be played. 

It was a hot summer’s night. There was no breeze to stir the 
heavy atmosphere, and every sound familiar to the camp came 
rolling slowly across the plain. George Cripps sat in the door- 
way of his tent, listening to the clank of metal from an armourer’s 
anvil, and idly speculating on the use to which the weapons 
would be put when they left his hand. In the midst of his 
reveric he was aroused by approaching footsteps. George Cripps 
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was in command of the outpost, and alive therefore to the 
responsibility of his position. He rose from his seat as a corporal 
approached him, and turned to hear his report. 

A great event had happened. A spy had been caught stealing 
out of the camp, and he was now a prisoner at the disposal of 
George Cripps. Without a moments’ delay, George put on his 
cap, and taking up a heavy sword, followed his guide to the tent 
where the captive lay under guard. A lantern which stood on a 
rough table threw out a feeble light as they entered, and it was 
not easy to distinguish the features of the man who sat between 
two soldiers, his wrists secured by heavy manacles. 

George Cripps laid his bare sword on the table before him in 
token of the martial law he was about to administer, and then 
sat down: it was no occasion for the observance of ceremony 
and legal etiquette: in days of rebellion and on the eve of a 
battle, a spy caught, so to speak, red-handed must expect to 
meet with prompt and vigorous treatment. The charge was 
solemnly propounded, and George Cripps, turning towards the 
prisoner, enquired whether he had anything to say in his defence. 

For the first time their eyes met, and Cripps saw before him 
a tall man, with thin, regular features and piercing dark eyes. 
His mouth carried the mark of a weak character, and the lips 
seemed to work even now in some feeble and undecided effort. 
Long and intently the two men looked at and almost into one 
another in silence, and then a sullen negative was returned. 

George Cripps hesitated still. It was a fearful responsibility 
to order a man off in cold blood to his death; to a warm heart 
like his it carried a sickening and chilling sense of blood- 
guiltiness. But the thoughts of duty prevailed, and summoning 
up a firm resolution, he ordered the prisoner to be shot at day- 
break, and then abruptly retired to his own tent. 

Arrived here once more, he sank on to his couch and was soon 
lost in sad reflections. It seemed that his life was destined to 
be one long record of disappointment and distress. After all 
that he had undergone, now in the days of recovery and new- 
born hope, it was still his fate to be mixed up with scenes of 
disaster and misfortune. Why had his youth been overclouded 
whilst all the world was bright and joyous? Why had he been 
one of the very few men who are born blind? His home had 
been broken and made desolate. He had failed in an earnest 
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endeavour to keep his brother in paths of right and integrity. 
He had loved, and had been robbed of his love by this same 
brother ; and now he had laid an additional burden on his mind 
by having to sentence a human being to a violent death. 

All along the line of his life there stood out in bold relief a 
constant succession of painful episodes, and George pondered 
ruefully over them as he sat in his lonely tent. There was only 
one happy association with the past that he could conjure up, 
and even that was the prelude toa great sorrow ; the memory of 
his cousin Mary as she used to be in early days. He thought 
of the long hours that had flitted merrily away under the spell 
of her bright companionship; of the blind days rendered gay by 
her cheerful sympathy; of the tender watchfulness and care 
that had awoke in him an absorbing passion. Such thoughts as 
these could only wring his poor heart, but he dwelt on them 
still, and felt that it would be worth any sacrifice to hear that 
voice once more. 

What deceiving fancy was it that made him seem to hear his 
name whispered in those very tones? It seemed so real and so 
near that George actually started under an uncomfortable sense of 
the weirdness of his hallucination. The night was hot and still, 
and George tried to push back the aperture of his tent to get 
more air. As he leaned forward his ear again caught the sound 
of his name. His whole being thrilled to hear that monosyllable 
“George,” uttered as he had only heard it uttered years before. 

Half incredulous and yet fired by a desperate hope, he tore 
back the side of his tent door and pecred into the darkness. A 
figure, whose dark outline it was not easy to distinguish, was 
crouching at his feet. Unnerved for a moment, George could 
only stand and stare in silence. At length the voice spoke 
again: “George, don’t you know me? I’m your cousin Mary.” 

Without speaking he motioned to her to enter, and she noise- 
lessly followed him into the tent. So this was Mary; never 
seen before, and yet so dearly loved. She was still beautiful and 
not greatly changed, but her face bore the signs of hard living 
and hard suffering. 

George found his voice, but it was hoarse and unfamiliar. 
“ How did you come here? Why did you come ?” 

She returned his gaze earnestly and steadily. “I came for 
Anthony’s sake—your brother’s.” 
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“Where is he?” demanded George. 

She seemed to doubt the sincerity of his question for a 
moment, and then answered deliberately: “You have just con- 
demned him to be shot.” 

Sudden as a thunderclap, this speech almost shook George 
Cripps as he stood. His gaze grew more intent till it was 
horrible in its fierceness. Then he seized the woman’s arm, 
and gasped out: “ Was that—was that my brother ?” 

She paused a moment before she answered, “ Yes.” 

George Cripps threw himself upon his couch, and burying his 
face in his hands, groaned aloud. Then the last bolt had fallen 
—the final blow was struck indeed, and he could only bow down 
before a merciless fate. 

A hand on his shoulder roused him, and Mary was at his side. 
“George, I’ve come to you to help me, and to save him. It’s 
no time for asking pardons and telling of repentance. I’ve 
come to you as the kind George Cripps you used to be; and 
I’m at your mercy.” The brave heart was near to giving way 
and the last words came with the ring of despair. 

George turned, and raised the bowed head in his great hands. 
Then he stooped down and reverently kissed her forehead. 
Mary made no sign, but scalding tears ran slowly down her 
cheeks. It was only a momentary surrender, however, for with 
a great effort she calmed her excitement and spoke again calmly 
and clearly. 

Her story was rapidly told. After many years of wandering 
and vicissitude, passed upon the Continent, sometimes in ex- 
tremities, sometimes in happiness, no matter how, chance had 
brought them to England in Monmouth’s train, and Anthony 
had been employed as a trusted emissary to report upon the 
enemy’s movements. The wife’s long and grievous anxiety had 
culminated in the knowledge that he had’ been taken as a spy. 
Of his fate there could be no doubt, and Mary, half demented, 
had set about staking life and liberty to run equal risk with 
him in order to save his head. 

“ | was out watching on the heath,” she said, “for I’ve learnt 
how to steal about unnoticed, and I saw him brought in here. 
Then I fell to talking with one of the soldiers, using my old 
manner of speech, and so making believe to be one of his own 
people ; and I found out that you would be his judge. And so 
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by deceit, and by lying hid awhile, I made my way hither, and 
now, George, for the love of heaven, for the sake of your own 
flesh and blood, find some means for the saving of Anthony ;” 
and she seized his hand in both her own as she knelt at his feet, 
and he, still sitting on the couch, turned away and groaned again. 

For a little time he neither moved nor spoke, till Mary 
faintly murmured, “ Bestir, George, for ’twill soon be daylight.” 

He rose,and once more kissed her on the forehead ; then, 
throwing round him a vast long cloak, bade her follow, and left 
the tent. The sounds of preparation for war were hushed now, 
and the gentle quiet of approaching dawn lay over the camp. A 
little stream rippled at their feet, and some long rushes rustled 
as they passed by. The stars were still shining brightly. 

Noiselessly they moved towards the tent where the con- 
‘ demned man lay, and here a sentry before the door challenged 
them. George, from beneath his cloak, gave the word, and at his 
voice the soldier made way for him and his companion. 

They entered the tent, and there was Anthony asleep upon 
the ground, his head resting on one arm. Obeying a sign from 
George, the wife advanced and touched him on the shoulder, 
whereupon he sprang up and reached out as though from in- 
stinct for some weapon that ought to be at hand. 

“Hush, Anthony, ’tis I, your wife,” and she turned back to 
George. 

George’s mind was full of memories of past days, and charged 
with a love that had never died; but he stifled his warm im- 
pulses. He came slowly forward, and slowly spoke beneath his 
breath: “ Brother, do you know me? Did you know me awhile 
ago? I knew thee not, for remember I had never seen thy face. 
God forgive me that I brought thee to this plight.” 

“It was no fault of thine, George, I knew thee, but would not 
declare myself, for I perceived the matter was gone past all hope. 
I was a bad brother to thee always, and it’s little more than I 
deserve to be shot at thy command. Yet if forgiveness is 
wanted, I forgive thee with all my soul.” 

Anthony was a slighter man than George, but of the same 
height ; he was clean-shaved, moreover, which made them free 
of all resemblance. Yet George Cripps was looking on the 
brother he had sworn to guide and protect, and had sentenced 
instead to be shot. 
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“There’s no time to lose, Tony,” he said, “give me thy 
clothes, take my cloak: wrap it closely round thee so that none 
can see thy face. The password is London; get thee safe 
back to camp as quickly as may be, and God preserve thee from 
further hurt.” 

Anthony took the cloak and stood irresolute. “Safe, brother : 
dost thou hope to save me? Yet that can only be at thine own 
sacrifice. I have wronged thee far too much in life to save my 
head at the cost of thine.” 

Mary stood and listened with sinking heart. In her desire to 
save her husband she had overlooked the probable consequences 
entailed upon George by any subterfuge. Unselfish she was, as 
only a true woman can be, but withal shortsighted in her 
devotion. Now Anthony had set an example in sclf-efface- 
ment (an occurrence rare enough, the faithful wife could not — 
deny), and her hopes had received a sudden check. 

George spoke again, calm and determined. “ Leave that to 
me, brother; am not I in command here? I am safe enough 
with my own men. Haste now, for ’tis close on daybreak.” 

With muttered protestations of gratitude, Anthony threw his 
brother’s cloak round him, and put on his three-cornered hat so 
that scarcely any of his face was left uncovered. For the first 
time they met as brothers meet, and exchanged greetings like 
strong men. George wrung his brother’s hand, silently bid adieu 
to his wife, and then ushered them out of the tent. He heard 
the password given in a muffled voice, sufficiently like his own, 
and watched the two figures pass the sentry and vanish in the 
darkness. Then he sat down and felt more utterly alone than 
he had ever been before. All these things had happened so 
suddenly, so rapidly, and withal so quietly and in such darkness, 
that George was half inclined to think he was dreaming. 

To reassure himself of reality, he looked round the tent in 
which he sat, and absently took up a leather case lying at his 
fect. It was a wallet that Anthony had left behind, and when 
opened, it revealed all the small things he required at hand 
for his eccentric way of living, such as writing utensils, certain 
thieves’ instruments, and a mask. But the thing which seized 
George’s fancy was a razor. Now George, in letting his brother 
go, had not only performed a charitable and kindly deed, 
he had done an act of heroism. He knew right well that 
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the betrayal of his trust would be punished with death; but 
he had weighed the matter in the balance, and his brother’s life 
had borne down his own. He would be disgraced, and his 
would be a traitor’s death. What matter? He would have one 
triumph to credit himself withal, though his name went down 
in ignominy and dishonour. 

But here was another prospect. Surely without his beard he 
would bear some resemblance to his brother. He had put on 
his clothes ; why should his men ever know they had shot the 
wrong brother. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN the first fair signs of dawn streamed over the plain of 
Sedgemoor, the report of three muskets rolled echoing away 
upon the morning breeze. The rebel spy had been shot ; and 
none of his executioners doubted that the clean-shaven face, 
distorted in the throes of death, was that on which they had 
looked when they brought in the prisoner over night. 

His score was counted up here on earth, but somewhere or 


other, may be, it was chronicled in one great record, that a 
promise given in boyhood had been loyally kept, and a noble 
purpose had been faithfully fulfilled. 


The neighbours were never much surprised at the disappear- 
ance of George Cripps, and it was commonly supposed that a 
man who had been cured of blindness as he had been, might 
easily be spirited away by the dark powers with which he dealt. 
Cowardice, madness, a woman (one had been seen with him 
in camp) were all quoted as possible causes of his desertion ; 
but in the busy times that followed, his case was soon forgotten 
and his habitation knew him no more. 


As for Anthony and his wife, nothing is known of them 
beyond the fact that they escaped the general destruction of 
Monmouth’s followers, and got away unhurt to the Continent ; 
where, let us hope, they profited by the ill-merited favour with 
which a kindly Providence seemed to regard them. 


REGINALD LUCAS. 





THE NOEL-BIRD. 


The Woel-Bird. 


A LEGEND OF LIFE. 


ONCE in a fragrant, sun-kissed garden of flowers there dwelt a 
maiden fair to see. And the dew of youth was in her heart, and 
the smile of truth was on her lips. And her soul was pure, so that 
she could understand the hidden language of all birds and 
flowers. Each day as soon as the red shafts of the growing 
dawn had streaked the pallor from the morning sky she would 
rise and pass into her garden, and at her coming each flower 
would lift its gracious head and seem to smile on her, and for 
her sake the tender pale wood-anemone would unfold its starry 
dew-kissed loveliness. To welcome her the slender hyacinth, 
blue and white, would ring its fairy woodland peal. At her 
coming the golden asphodel would unclose its fragrant sun-kissed 
petals, and all the birds within the garden would sing their 
sweetest morning melodies. 

And of these birds, the three she loved the best were a glorious 
golden - crested eagle, a white-winged wood-dove, and a little 
gentle, soft-songed redbreast. 

Now one day, as this fair maiden was wandering through her 
garden glades, she fell to wondering what might be the legends 
of her best-loved birds. And pausing beneath the tall cedar-tree, 
on which the eagle had his dwelling, she called to him saying : 

“© golden-crested monarch of the mountains, tell me, 1 pray, 
what is the unwritten legend of thy royal race?” 

And the eagle answered : 

“Ours is a deathless tale of war and victory.” 

For a moment the fair-souled maiden looked with wondering 
awe upon the warrior bird, then slowly she passed onwards. And 
as she went her glance fell on the white-plumed dove which rested 
midst the slender boughs of an acacia-tree near by. A lovely 
bird, with eyes soft, dark and mystical, and notes as hushed and 
tender as the west wind sighing amidst the dreaming lilies. 

And the maiden said : 
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“Oh, white-winged dove !—emblem throughout all ages of the 
Eternal Beautiful and Pure—tell me, I pray, what is the legend 
of thy stainless race ? ” 

And the white dove made answer: 

“Ours is a dream of purity, serene and shadowless !” 

For a while the maiden gazed with thoughtful reverence on 
the white-winged dove. Then slowly she passed onwards, as 
though as yet unsatisfied of soul. And as she went, beside her 
she beheld the little redbreast. And she said : 

“Oh, little redbreast, tell me, I pray, what is the legend of 
thy gentle race?” 

And the redbreast made answer : 

“Ours is a tale of everlasting love!” 

Then the maiden said, “ Say on,” and this was the legend that 
the redbreast recounted : 

Once long ago in the days when my ancestors were wholly brown 
of breast, there dwelt some of our kindred within a far-off eastern 
land, and these birds built their nests within the dim old cedar- 
woods which clothed the borders of an old, old city; a city 
older than Rome itself, whose gardens were fragrant with the 
pink foam of the almond-tree,and with the golden blossoms of 
the starry cistus, and above which glowed the sapphire blue of 
cloudless skies. 

Yet though this city was so fair—fair with the ancient purity 
of form and outline, and brilliant with the grace of eastern 
colouring—yet, nevertheless, men said that it was very vile, and 
stained with a dark corruption which had polluted it, core 
through, even as some dark canker-worm may befoul the loveli- 
ness of a fair white rose. 

Now one day, as one of my kindred was winging his home- 
ward flight above the flat, flower-laden roofs of this fair city, he 
chanced to see a sight so strange, that all his gaze was rivetted 
upon it, and lighting on the bough of an adjacent almond-tree 
he waited there awhile to ;watch. The space in front of one of 
the great white marble palaces was peopled with a vast, wild, 
seething multitude of men and women. The tumult of a myriad 
voices rose up and seemed to cleave the very sky. Cries, fervid 
and impassioned, resounded all through the echoing air, inter- 
mingled with the loud clash of the Roman soldiers’ armour, the 
wailing of the trampled-down women and children, and the 
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fierce imprecations of the infuriated populace. And through the 
midst of this wild throng there walked a man of calm and noble 
aspect. Unmoved by all the clamorous outcries of the populace. 
He stood calm and still. No bitterness, no fear was in His face, 
only the unutterable sadness an infinite pity shone in His clear eyes 
as He looked around him on the restless multitudes and on the 
fair outlines of that goodly city, whose lofty temple dome 
glistened like gold beneath the bright flame of an Eastern sun. 

Presently a momentary hush came over the populace as the 
prisoner entered the marble palace. Then, after a while, there 
came out to them one who, from his bearing, seemed to hold 
high office in the land. And he cried, saying : 

“Will ye have Christ, or Barabbas ?” 

And the multitude answered “ Barabbas.” 

Then from out of the Judgment Hall there came a man of a 
dark and evil aspect, whose savage eyes leered furtively yet 
sullenly about him, and upon whose bloated face there seemed 
to dwell the infamy of years of foulest passions, of brutal deeds, 
of greed, of cruelty and lust. 

Amazed and saddened by their choice, and terrified by the 
fierce clamour, my kinsman flew back to his woodland home, but 
ever haunted by the sad yet tender vision of the thorn-crowned 
captive, he soon flew once again into the city. 

Hither and thither he flew about the streets, but nowhere 
could he find the one he sought, until at length, wearied by his 
long search, he was about to fly homewards, when, just outside 
the city walls, he saw three crosses raised high in the air. And 
on the central one he beheld the form of Him he sought. 

A crown of thorns was on His brow, and the pangs of a 
supreme agony was upon Him; but nevertheless the look of 
infinite forgiveness was still upon His face. Reverently the little 
bird drew nearer. 

He was very simple and untaught, yet, nevertheless, dimly he 
understood that he was in the presence of a sight more marvellous 
than aught the world had ever seen. 

Could this man be indeed, as some had mocking said, the Son 
of God? He could not tell. Tremblingly, and, with anxious 
wonder, he stood still doubting, until at length across the silence 
broke these words: 

“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
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Then a great, great light broke in upon his heart. He knew 
it was the Son of God! 

Nearer and nearer he drew, no longer knowing any fear of Him 
who in His agony could yet forgive. And as he nearer drew 
within the crown of thorns he saw one cruel thorn which seemed 
to press more sharply than the rest. He was but asmall, weakly 
bird, but for love’s sake he could be strong, and braving now 
even the cruel crowd, he flew straight to the cross, and with his 
beak he tore away the sharpest thorn. 

And as he did so, upon his soft, brown breast there fell a drop 
of blood! 

And ever since that day, upon each Christ-bird’s breast, there 
is a crimson stain like to a stain of blood. 

And when the redbreast had ended his story, a hushed 
silence fell upon all, and none of the birds or flowers spoke any 
more. 

Then slowly and musingly the fair-souled maiden moved 
towards her dwelling, and the little redbreast nestled into her 
bosom ; and silently upon his crimson heart there fell a tear ! 


CLARE VYVIAN. 





A MAORI TANGI. 


H Maori Tangi. 
NEW ZEALAND “WAKE.” 


HE lay dead at my feet; but there was an ugly gash in my 
throat, from which the blood was trickling down my chest. I 
stood over him—frowning—my fist still clenched, my breath 
coming in uneven sobs, my teeth biting hard on one another. 
It had been an unfair act, he with his sharp knife and premedi- 
tated plan, I with my bare clenched hand, and taken all 
unawares. 

My heart was thudding against my ribs, I felt deadly sick, 
and myself whispered to me over and over again: “ You’ve 
killed a man! Murderer! You've killed a man! You've 
hurled a soul into the vast Unknown!” And I whispered back: 
“ Yes, I am Cain—I am branded. If the wages of sin is death, 
what can be the wages of death itself, though in self-defence ? ” 

Then I bound up my throat, and I took It and laid It upon 
its bed and covered It with blankets that could never keep off 
the chill of death, and I left It as if asleep. I crept out of his 
house on tip-toe, I wouldn’t for the world have heard the 
sound of my own feet, and I took his pruning knife, the knife 
with which he had tried to sever my sou! from my body, and I 
stuck it point down into the earth, just under a black wattle. I 
trod on it until the hilt had sunk under the sod,‘then I thought 
a moment, and next went back, pulled the door to, and locking 
it, buried the key in the same way. 

That was cunning of me, for, seeing the door closed, people 
would think he was away. 

I went to the home-paddock, just at the side of the house 
where the horses were, we had tied them to the fence before 
going in, and before—it had happened. The two were standing 
together, and when I was within five yards of them, his horse 
gave a sharp whinny, tugged at his reins and broke loose. I 
was not surprised at that, as I know he had always been a 
difficult horse to catch or tie up ; but when I came up to my 
mare, she went into a shivering all over her, and laid back her 
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ears, and turned her eyes until I could see the white glistening 
in the moonlight. 

It was as if a devil had crept in behind and sat there gleam- 
ing at me,I could have cut them out then and there, had I 
not loved the blue roan since the time she’d been foaled ; her 
nostrils were distended, and her under-lip drooped till I saw her 
teeth all shining, and she made a horrid sort of grunting noise 
in her throat, it was as if the devil in her were talking; pro- 
bably she was only out of condition and was grinding her 
teeth, for what had gone before had unnerved me, and the look 
of her gave me aturn. She seemed possessed, and strained so 
at the reins, I thought she’d slip her head-gear altogether. Aye! 
she scented a murder! I went up and whispered io her, I 
wouldn’t have spoken out for the world, I was afraid of awaking 
the Dead. When I laid my hand on her neck, she was shaking, 
and I found her in a cold sweat. Well, I had ridden her fast 
and that was the real reason, though I didn’t think of it at the 
time. 

Then I mounted and rode round to the front, stepping as 
much on the grass as I could. I had a bother to get the gate 
open, and I grew desperate over it, for I felt that I was being 
watched ; that each blank darkened window was looking at me ; 
some unwinking eye behind each pane of glass was silently 
watching every movement I made—watching and recording. 

It seemed an actual presence, I felt that if I put my hand to 
my shoulders, I should feel something clinging there—and yet 
I dared not move my hand—I would have given fifty sheep to 
have been able to turn and face those quiet, watchful eyes; but 
for the life of me I couldn’t, and all this time the gate stuck fast 
and I felt them creeping up behind me. At last I flung myself 
off my horse, my head still turned away from the house, and the 
mare and I passed out. 

I looked straight ahead as I dug my heels into her sides, and 
in five minutes we had turned the corner; but the eyes followed 
me, they mounted with the stars, and with the stars looked 
down from Heaven, and every star was a God’s eye watching 
me all the time. I never took my own off the roan’s ears, and 
she brought me home in something under an hour. 

I took off saddle and bridle, turned her loose, and walked to 
the house. It was dark and I couldn’t find the door handle— 
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and I grew as wild over that as I had been over his gate—I 
had a feeling as if something were creeping—creeping up to 
me somewhere about my feet. I knew that if I looked down 
{ should see eyes gleaming from the ground. I kicked at the 
door, and it flew open; I dashed in and flung it to; as I did 
so, there came a sudden howl, it madei me yell, but it was only 
one of my dogs who'd been following in at my heels, and got 
jammed between the door and the post. 

Mary and Alec were sitting at supper, we never waited for 
one another, and my sister called out: 

“Why, Joe, whatever’s the matter?” 

I stumbled on to a bench and said : 

“Matter? Murder’s the matter!” 

My brother started up, and Mary, without a word, took the 
whiskey from the cupboard and gave me half a wine glass of it 
neat. 

“Now then,” she said, “you'll just sit down and get your 
colour back before you talk another word,” but her face was 
white as chalk. 

“ Sit down, man,” said Alec, pointing to my seat ; but I said: 
“T’ll sit in your place, Alec, if you have no objection.” You 
see he sat on a bench close against the wall, so that you could 
lean your back against it. I didn’t want a space behind me. 
“You haven't put the curtain down,” I went on to my sister. 

“Why, no,” she answered, “no more I have, we thought it 
such a fine bright night,’ but she went and shut out all the 
spring stars. They say there’s a song called Zhe Night Hath a 
Thousand Eyes, \ believe it. “ And will you shut your bedroom 
door,” I said, for it stood wide open, and the room was pitch 
dark, and served as a black board for a certain too vivid picture. 
Then I told them all. 

“ Before God, I am innocent,” said I. 

“ Before God, you are innocent,” she repeated with loyal trust 
in me,and Alec just laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“You'll have to clear,” he said presently. 

“Where to?” I asked. “I can’t stir to-night, not if I were 
to be caught and hanged for it. MacNab will find me out 
wherever I am, and there isn’t any bush to lie away in.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” answered Alec, “only it’s a goodish ride. 
“You'll have to start to-morrow at five.” 
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“The mare’s done.” 

“Well, and isn’t there mine, Joe?” 

And then we turned in, Mary gave a quick sob as she kissed 
me; but for that, she might have been turned to stone, for our 
Molly wasn’t the girl to go into hysterics when anything hap- 
pened and her help was needed. 

I went to bed, and slept just as a man who is going to be 
hanged passes his last night. I hear that they often sleep so 
soundly that it is a difficulty to wake them. At five, Alec’s 
hand was on my shoulder. 

“Sorry to wake you, Joe, but you’d better be stirring ; I’ve let 
you sleep as long as I dared.” 

I woke, and with one flash yesterday’s events started out 
before me. There was no gradual leading up to the climax 
step by step, of memory. No, the word murderer sprang into 
life at my waking moment; but I seemed to have been a Cain 
so many years, that the knowledge did not send me mad as I 
thought it would. I got up and plunged my head into cold 
water ; fronting me was a piece of looking-glass that we shaved 
at, but I kept my eyes away from it. 

Mary was bustling about the kitchen ; she was doing up some 
sandwiches for me; she hardly spoke a word, and she looked 
as though she hadn’t slept all night. It seems to me as if 
women must be for ever suffering for our sins as well as their 
own. She had only cut a slice or two, when we heard a horse 
come clattering on to the red bricks laid down outside the 
kitchen door. Mary threw down the knife, and rushed to where 
I leant against the dresser. She stood in front of me, her head 
held high and her hand grasping mine ; she was game to stand 
by me to the last. God bless her! for it is such women as our 
Molly who keep men chivalrous. 

“Hallo!” sang out a voice, and we knew it was Charlie 
Shepherd ; he lived seven miles away. “Look sharp, some of 
you, I can’t get down.” 

We all ran out. Charlie tossed a note tome. Both he and 
his beast were panting. “I thought I’d warn you,” he said 
between the gasps, “wrote it while Wairoa was saddling the 
horse,” he urged it round as he spoke, but Mary came out with 
a pannikin of cold tea. 

“Drink that,” she said imperiously. 
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“Thank you, dear,” he said, as he handed the tin back. 
“ You've always a thought for others, Mary, though the heart is 
all my own,” and he turned away. They were to be married in 
Spring. 

“MacNab and Gardiner will be herein an hour, and if I don’t 
look sharp we'll meet on the road. I said some of the steers 
had got stuck in the bush, and that was how I had to be off in 
such a devil of a hurry,” he shouted out over his shoulder as he 
galloped off. 

We went back to the house and read his pencilled note. 


“ MacNab is here (he was the police officer), he is after Joe— 
he went to see Walton—he found the house locked up, and 
would have gone away, but he saw one of the windows open, 
and he knew he couldn’t have left home, his horse, too, was in 
the paddock—saddle and bridle on—he suspects- Joe—goodness 
knows why! Wanted to know if I’d got him in hiding here— 
he has gone to fetch Gardiner and those devil-dogs of his—for 
God’s sake look out!” 


Mary sank into a chair. 

“Don’t talk to me, do you hear? I want to think, and do 
you both think hard too, it’s just twenty-past six, and we can’t 
reckon for certain after seven.” 

The clock slowly ticked away five minutes, and then she said 
in a hesitating sort of way : 

“You know the old wkavé—down by the well? Supposing 
we lay Joe out in it for dead, and have the Pakara family over, 
and hold a Zangi ?” 

My heart gave a bound. “What about my face?” 

“Leave that to me. Alec, ride for dear life, or dear Joe’s 
dear life, to the Pakaras, and get the mother and girls over— 
they must come, do you hear? they’ll back us up; they would 
do anything for Joe.” 

Alec caught his black mare, and bitted her, but never stopped 
to put the saddle on. The Maori pak was only a mile away— 
seven minutes to do it in, and twenty to explain matters and get 
the women here ; that would fetch the hands of the clock round 
to thirteen minutes to seven—a close shave. 

Mary called to me; there was warm water in a cup, and my 
razor by its side, soap, and a piece of newspaper. 


5* 
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“ Shave!” she said, and I lathered my face, but when it came 
to holding the razor, my hand was trembling so that I had to 
lay it down and look at her. 

“ Sit down,” she said again, and she took the razor, and her 
hand was as steady as a barber’s as she first clipped then shaved 
off my beard and moustache. 

She burned the hair in the fire, and wiped the razor on the 
paper. Then she took out her box of oil-colours and rubbed a 
sickly shade of yellow green all over my face, neck and hands. 
She got out her Prussian blue, and painted a tattoo on my lips, 
round my chin, nostrils and forehead. 

“We'll make you a well-born Maori while we are about it,” 
she said, trying to ease my fears by a faint joke. “Thank 
Heaven, your hair couldn’t be blacker or straighter if you 
were one. Now go down to the wharé and get things 
ready.” 

I got together a lot of spring bush, and spread a blanket over 
it. We had a few ¢appoo pieces of jadi, and I hung them at the 
head of the bed, and I tidied up the hut a bit, and then went 
back to the house. 

Mary was on her knees, scrubbing out Alec’s and my room. 

“What’s that for, Molly?” I asked, as she wrung out the 
floor cloth and opened the windows wide. 

“The dogs,” she answered with a shudder, and the first look 
of real horror I had seen in her eyes. “We don’t want them 
to find out you’ve just been here, do we? don’t you stand so far 
into the room; I must do out the kitchen now, and after that 
you mustn’t come inside the house.” Hadn't that girl a head 
on her shoulders, and a heart in her white breast ? 

By the time she had finished the kitchen Alec was back. 

“They’re coming,” he said, “they'll be here, they’re running 
as hard as they can.” 

You see we'd been some fifteen years in that part of the 
country ; we leased out six hundred acres from the Pakaras, and 
had always been prime favourites with them. I'd rather lease 
land from the Maoris any day, providing they’re friendly, than 
from Government or any private individuals. 

“What about the mare?” I asked suddenly, “if MacNab 
sees her, he’ll know I’m here.” 

Mary gave a groan as she pressed her hands to her head. 
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“So much to remember, so much to be done, so miserably 
few minutes to do it all in.” 

“T’ll drive her away,” said Alec. 

“Yes, and he'll see the hoof-marks, won’t he ?” broke in Mary. 
“Tf you could only get her to the river and send her down it.” 

“ The wood-sledge,” I said, “Get her on to that,” and we two 
ran out. We harnessed the black horse to the sledge we had for 
carting wood, and then we caught the blue roan, and tried to 
coax her on to it. She just planted her fore-feet down, and 
would not stir an inch. I sprang on her back and urged her 
forward, and got her to step on to it. We tied her with ropes, 
or she’d have been overboard like a shot. When we got her 
down to the river there was another standstill, for now she 
wouldn’t budge off the sledge. I struck her, yes, I struck her 
hard. I was half mad. Id like to get her forgiveness for it 
now. 

“Go back to the house,” shouted Alec. “I'll manage her. 
Go back and help Mary,” and I went. 

The Pakaras had come. The old lady was a bit blown, as 
she had trotted the whole way ; but the girls were sound as 
bells. Their hair was hanging down their backs, and they were 
stripped to the waist, and the mourning crowns of willow 
branches hung down all round them. The green streamers 
drooping over their faces clothing their shoulders, and falling far 
below their waists. 

They looked on it all as a joke, and cracked one or two; but 
I felt in no humour to see the fun. 

Just then we heard a scream of utter agony coming from the 
river side. Have you ever heard the shrill screech of a horse in 
torture? I turned faint and sick, and Mary burst into tears; 
she had such a tender heart for animals. We heard it once 
again. Presently Alec came back—his face was twitching. 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever tortured a dumb beast,” he said 
in a stifled voice. 

I’ve never asked him to this day what he did to the mare to 
get her into the water. 

The wharé was two hundred yards off; we all went to it, and 
while Mary laid me out, Alec and the four women worked like 
niggers. We'd sunk an artesian well close to the old hut, and 
as the girls fetched the water, Alec and old Mrs. Pakara sluiced 
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down the path I had taken to the hut, and all round about it 
too. 

“That'll puzzle those d—d dogs,” said Alec. The clock 
struck seven as Mary laid a clean sheet over me, then a Maori 
feather mat which the Pakaras had brought over with them. 
She hid my hands as well as she could amongst the folds, 
“For,” said she, “ you may be able to keep your face still; but 
it’s likely enoughjyour hands ’ll want to twitch.” She rolled a 
blanket up on each side of me under the sheet, so that it lay 
more across them than over my chest, in case it should by any 
chance give a heave. Alec poured a bucket or two of water 
round the bed, and made the floor in a grand slosh, and Mary 
flew up to the house and brought down an armful of gum-tree 
leaves and set fire to them. 

“The dogs ’ll be clever if they smell you through all that 
water and smoke,” said she, and then put the usual plate of salt 
on my chest, and bent down to kiss me. 

“God help and save you, Joe!” she whispered, and rushed 
away back to the house. 

“ Practise taking long breaths, Joe,” said Alec, “and God bless 
you,” and he too was gone. 

The four Maori women squatted round me, and we passed 
the time in talking. 

* * * * ~ * * * 

About ten minutes past seven, I heard the baying of the dogs. 
God! how the blood froze round my heart. It seems more 
horrible to be tracked by dogs than by human beings; I can’t 
tell why, unless it is that one stands next to no chance against 
the former, though of the two, I think the man’s the more 
brutal. 

The four Pakaras gave a simultaneous, long-drawn shriek, 
and then settled down into a nice comfortable howl or drone 
—rather like what you hear when you put your ear toa 
telegraph post in a country lane. 

Mary told me all about it afterwards. 

MacNab and Gardiner rode up. 

“Is your brother here?” asked the former as he dismounted, 
and walked into the kitchen. 

“No,” said Mary, and 

“ No,” said Alec. 
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He looked at them and asked to see Alec’s and my room. 
He glanced at my bed; Mary had made it already. 

“ Humph,” he said, “then he hasn’t slept here has he ?” 

“I should have seen him, I suppose, if he had,” answered 
Alec, chuckling with his head towards his own bed, which was 
all tumbled. “Haven’t seen Joe for two days, and can’t think 
what’s kept him so long ; he only went in to buy grass seed.” 

MacNab glanced all round. 

“You've been shaving,” he said quickly, seeing the razor out 
and the cup beside it. 

“ Yes,” said Alec. 

“ You've got hair on your face a week old,” ansvrered MacNab 
sharply. 

“I didn’t say I had been shaving myself, did 1? You're so 
precious sharp,” retorted Alec, to give himself time to invent. 

The police officer took up the paper on which Mary had wiped 
the razor. 

“Black hair,” he said. “ Your brother’s got a black beard.” 

“So has my mare,” answered Alec quickly. “ Leastways her 
coat’s black. I’m blistering her off fore, and of course I’ve got 
to shave the part first, haven't I?” 

MacNab didn’t answer; he was whistling softly to himself. 

“Are those your brother’s things?” he asked, pointing to a 
pair of old moleskins, and a flannel shirt of Alec’s. 

“Yes,” said my brother, lying. 

The Inquisitor whistled. 

“Let ’em go, Gardiner! Here, Drum! here Fife! smell ’em.” 
He took down Alec’s clothes and flung them on the floor. The 
two animals—Danish bloodhounds—one a pale slate colour, the 
other blackish, went up to the things and sniffed them all over. 

“Give me a pair of your brother’s boots,” then said MacNab. 

Alec went and fetched him a pair of his own. The officer 
looked at them in silence. 

“Your brother is a good three inches taller than you; out 
with your foot,” and he measured the boots against Alec’s. 

They matched exactly. 

“What the devil, sir, do you mean by trying to put me and 
my dogs off the scent?” And he turned black as thunder, then 
went into the kitchen again, where Mary was working. 

“You have not seen your brother then?” he said again. 
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“ Not since the day before yesterday.” 

“Ha! your brother Alec says it was two days ago!” 

“Well, Mr. MacNab, and isn’t that the day before yester- 
day?” asked Mary, sharp as a needle, looking him full in the 
face. 

“You're prepared to swear to it ?” 

“Yes, I am prepared to swear to it,” but her eyes fell to his 
boots, for it went hard against the grain for Molly to tell a lie. 

“Fetch a Bible,’ shouted MacNab. 

Mary had a name for being awfully religious round our way, 
and he thought he’d test her. 

“Certainly,” she said, though she blanched. “ Alec, will you 
get the Bible?” and she looked imploringly at him. She dared 
not go for it herself, for fear MacNab should see that her knees 
knocked together. 

Alec brought back the Bible. It was one that our mother had 
used from the time she was a girl of sixteen; all births, deaths 
and marriages were set down in the first page, and she had 
faded away—her dying hands round it. 

That Bible was God Himself to Mary, but she stood up, and 
pressed her lips to the book, and swore that for two days, she 
hadn’t seen the man whom she had kissed but twenty minutes 
before. 

And then her face went the colour of ashes, for she had 
perjured herself, and to a girl of Mary’s conscience, that meant 
a sin as black as hell. But I fancy that there are some such 
crimes which, instead of thrusting you down a step, give you a 
shove up towards the Throne. Bad sentiment? Yes, it pro- 
bably is—anyway it’s a dangerous one to follow. 

“What are you a-holding a Zangi here for?” asked MacNab, 
as he heard a longish howl. 

“Only the Pakaras over a relation,” answered Mary. “We let 
them use the wharé when they like; it does us no harm and 
pleases them.” 

“T’ll go and see,” said MacNab. 

“ And [ll come with you,” said Alec. 

“Catch hold of the leash, Gardiner, while we’re there,” and 
down the path they went. 

My brother talked loud all the way, to give me time to pull 
myself together, and be braced up to meet the coming ordeal. 
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A great sickness spread up from my fainting heart to my 
throat, and I felt the bed rocking and swaying, as McNab and 
Alec entered the hut. 

“Pah! What’s this Eucalyptus you've been burning ?” 

“Well, Mary wouldn’t be satisfied till we’d burnt a whole cart- 
load of it, for fear he’d died of something infectious.” 

“Very sensible of her.” 

So I thought. 

He stepped to the bedside, the women howled like fury. 

“ Stop that,” he called out impatiently, “ while I look at him. 
He’s a stranger—don’t know his face.” 

“Yes, it seems he died yesterday on the way to the Pah.” 

“Yes? let me look at him.” 

Look! his eyes seemed to pierce through my eyelids, and 
compel them to open and gaze back at him in defiance. He 
looked while I slowly and imperceptibly expelled the air in my 
lungs. He stood, looking down, while I felt as if a scorching 
breath were passing over my forehead, and wrinkling up the 
skin, and I felt that my face must twitch. It was coming, that 
sudden condemning quiver, coming, that convulsion all across 
my face. God! hadn’t it taken place? The dread had been as 
terrible as the reality, and the fancy as real as the fact. And 
then, I felt the most horrible inclination to laugh, shriek, scream, 
though I knew it would be my last on earth, and that the laugh 
in my throat was equivalent to the rope round it. 

Every joke I had ever heard in my life rushed across my 
mind, each so irresistibly funny, so absurdly comic, that I knew 
I must laugh outright, if it lasted much longer. 

MacNab stretched out his hand to lay it upon one of mine— 
Mrs. Pakara flew at him with such a volley of Maori, such a 
battery of dangerous-looking claws, that he backed. I took the 
opportunity to take a long, slow breath. 

“He's not a bad-looking fellow that,” said MacNab, as they left 
the hut, and I laughed—yes, you'll scarcely believe me, but I 
laughed under my breath, though the perspiration was starting 
out through the oil colour and all. Of all the jokes that had 
laughed through my mind, at the critical moment, surely that 
was the best of them! 

Their voices died away in the distance, and I sat up in my 
death couch and brought all the salt down with a crash and 
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broke the plate; but Mary mended it one day, and it stands 
now on a conspicuous shelf of the dresser. 

The women wanted to squat down and have a confab, but I 
said : 

“You'd better keep it up a bit longer,” and so they set up a 
howl that you could have heard in Wanganui, and told what a 
precious father, husband, brother, and friend the world had lost. 
I never knew I had so many good points in my life before, and 
as I lay listening to them, it gave me quite a comfortable glow. 

And oh! by the Lord Harry! didn’t it seem an age before 
Mary came to tell me that MacNab had been gone half an hour. 
She helped me to sit up, for I had grown stiff with it all, and 
she kissed me, and between the kisses came many a little 
murmur of womanly tenderness, and we went up to the house. 
The first thing our Molly did was to wash my face, then we sent 
the Pakaras home heavier than they came; but it was the 
right sort of heaviness, and they had no objection to carrying it. 

Will you believe me that I hadn’t been up at the house more 
than two hours, and Mary was sitting on my knee, and we were 
cracking a mild joke, when she gave a feeble scream and caught 
my head in her hands and pressed my face against her breast. I 
struggled myself free, and saw at one door MacNab looking at 
me in a reflective, absent sort of way, and Gardiner standing in 
the other, with his eyes on his chief for orders. 

“ Now, don’t made a skirmish of it,” were MacNab’s first words, 
“because there are others outside, and the dogs are loose. I 
couldn’t make myself easy somehow,” he went on. “For 
instance, the shaving of the mare’s off foot, because I’d passed 
her five minutes before, as we came through the slip rails, and I 
got down to feel her legs; I wanted to see if there were any 
signs of her having been hard ridden the night before, and there 
wasn’t the ghost of a shaven patch about either. And so it 
puzzled me,” he went on, “it puzzled me a little, when you told 
me you had just shaved her. The room had been newly washed 
out, and it was surely rather early in the day to begin that sort 
of thing, though I am certain Miss Mary is a good house-wife. 
The bed too, I slipt my hand under the blankets when you had 
gone for the boots, and I was surprised to find it slightly warm. 
It did not enter into my head, at the time, that you probably 
keep it warm for your brother while he is away. It was remark- 
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able also,” he proceeded pleasantly, ‘what an interest Drum and 
Fife took in Mr. Alec’s movements, once they had inspected his 
moleskins. I confess,’ and this was the most brutal of all, “1 
confess when Miss Mary swore an oath on a sacred Book that 
she had not seen her brother for two days, that it somewhat led 
me astray, I saw that the path to the wharé had been watered, 
and knew that it wasn’t much good having the dogs with me.” 
He took a chair and sat down. “I went into the hut, and saw 
what I took to be a fine young Maori lying out in state, I don’t 
know what it was that put it into my head that the corpse I was 
looking at was the live man I was on the hunt for. I could 
have stared at you,” he said, turning his head to me, “I could 
have stared at you till that twitch really had passed over your 
face—I saw it coming—or until you had been forced to take a 
good breath, and so betray yourself. I could have made you 
suffer a good bit more; but, somehow, it struck me it was a 
plucky thing you were doing, and that your heart was going 
like a sledge hammer, and that you had real grit in you to stay 
like that, and so I turned away, and I’ve been admiring you all 
for your cleverness ever since.” 
. . * * * * * 

It’s a good long time since all this happened—in fact, I’ve had 
time, I hope, to fulfil the former half of my Maori epitaph, and 
as it all happened years ago, I can talk pretty calmly over it. I 
was taken off and locked up, no bail was allowed, and I was 
thankful when my day came, though I stood in the dock for the 
first time in my life. Well, I don’t care for law cases any more 
than you do, so I’ll give you the only interesting item of the whole 
piece, and that was my acquittal. Of course, if I hadn’t been 
pronounced innocent, how could I be telling you this yarn. 

Faith! I’d have been hanged long ago, and Mrs. Pakara and 
her daughters would have had to come over and hold a Zang in 
sober earnest down by the little wharé. 


HILDA S. BRODIE. 








LIFE IN A SIBERIAN PRISON. 


Life in a Siberian Prison. 


By the Author of “ THE MOUNT ROLLESION MYSTERY,’ etc. 


IN Siberia there are small towns hidden away among steppes, 
mountains or wild woods, the inhabitants of which number, per- 
haps, two thousand. The houses are unpretending looking 
buildings, and so are the churches, of which each town boasts 
one or two—one in the town and one in the cemetery outside. 
They are more like villages than towns, and the inhabitants are 
of various classes, for the climate, though cold, is excellent, and 
there are some rich and hospitable merchants and wealthy 
foreigners scattered about the different towns and settlements. 
Some Russians go there tempted by the prospect of a higher 
salary and the possibility of making, in a comparatively short 
time, a nice little fortune. Other of the inhabitants are convicts, 
who, after their term of penal servitude has expired, are sent to 
the convict colonies for the remainder of their days. The 
convict colonies are some distance from the town, but some of 
the convicts who have borne a good record are allowed to live 
in the towns, where they eke out a living by teaching French, etc. 
That is to say, those of superior birth and education do so, for 
it is a sad fact that many Russian and Polish noblemen are 
numbered amongst the exiles of Siberia, and in many Siberian 
towns languages and many other branches of education would 
be unknown but for them. ' 

The convict prisons are in the fortresses, and the prisoners 
count every day that they will have to wait before gaining the 
comparative freedom of the convict colony. 

To quote the words of one who had undergone ten years 
penal servitude in Siberia: 

“Our dwelling-place was not unlike a huge grave where living 
people had been buried.” 

The courtyard was very large ; it formed an irregular hexagon, 
and was surrounded bya high fence made of posts pointed 
at the top; this was the outer bulwark of the convict prison. 
On entering the courtyard were several buildings. On either 
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side a long, one-storied house, the barracks where the prisoners 
live. A similar building contained the kitchen, and a fourth 
edifice contained the cellars, store-rooms, wood-sheds, etc. The 
central part of the yard formed a very large square, where the 
convicts assembled when the roll was called, morning, noon and 
night. 

The majority of the convicts are sentenced to perpetual exile 
when their term of penal servitude has expired. These un- 
fortunate wretches are branded on the brows and cheeks, an 
abiding mark of their shame and degradation, and a sign that 
they have lost everthing down to the rights of a human being, 
and that society has cast them off for ever. 

They always wear chains during their term of penal servitude, 
even when they are sick in the hospital, and die with them 
on. These chains weigh from eight totwelve pounds, and though 
they are easily carried by the robust and the strong, they must 
be a fearful punishment to the sickly, the consumptive, and the 
dying. 

Their heads are shaved, but in different ways, some having 
it shaved lengthways, beginning at the forehead and ending at 
the back of the head, only half of it being shaved, while others 
have only the front part of their head shaved from ear to ear. 

Each department wears a peculiar garb or uniform. Thus, 
some have jackets one-half of which are grey and the other dark 
brown, and trousers to match, one leg being grey and the other 
brown. Others have grey jackets with dark brown sleeves. 

The greater part of the convicts are desperate criminals and 
terribly depraved. They make the place a perfect hell by their 
vicious conduct for those who, more nobly born and gently 
nurtured, by their own misfortunes or crimes, are doomed to herd 
among them. 

At dusk the convicts are ordered into their barracks, where the 
change from the fresh air into a long, low, stifling room, dimly 
lighted by two or three tallow candles, and pervaded by a 
sickening smell, is positively suffocating. Three planks on a 
rough wooden bench are assigned to each convict. There are 
several of these benches in each room, and they serve as sleeping- 
places for about thirty men. In winter the doors are locked 
early, and sometimes there are four hours to wait till bedtime. 

It is said to be almost impossible to describe the confusion 
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that reigns during that time; noise, shouting, laughter, bad 
language, the clanking of chains, mephitic smells, all serve to 
form a veritable pandemonium, and the shaved heads, branded 
brows, and ragged clothes looming out of the dim light seem to 
speak of the deepest possible degradation, and yet human beings 
not only live through it all but some of them positively seem to 
glory in their abasement. 

The most terrible thing to a newly arrived prisoner is the 
misery of never being allowed to be alone even for one moment. 
When out at work an escort always accompanies them, and 
when in the prison they are shut up with their fellow sufferers, 
but never alone. Guilty or not guilty, they must herd with the 
vilest criminals. The horror of it to those who are innocent can 
hardly be conceived, and unfortunately it is true that innocent 
persons have been consigned to the terrors of a Siberian prison. 

Convicts are allowed to provide their own food if they choose. 
Meat is cheap, but only those who have a private income indulge 
in the luxury. The bread provided is not bad, but the soup 
made of pickled cabbage is poor and thin, and generally has 
numbers of black-beetles floating about in it. This horrifies those 
who have fastidious tastes, but the majority of the convicts think 
they impart an additional flavour to the soup, and make no 
complaint about them. 

The peasant who is sentenced to penal servitude loses, it is 
true, his home and family and everthing dear to him, but still he 
remains in his own sphere, and goes to live among his own class 
of people, while the educated man loses much more. He must 
at once give up all those habits and customs, all those 
intellectual resources which to him form part of his life, and 
let his mind die the slow death of starvation for want of proper 
food. And thus the punishment, which according to the law is 
the same for both criminals, is ten times harder for him to bear. 

It is strictly prohibited to have knives or any other cutting 
instrument in the prison, but the prisoners manage to make them 
out of the most unlikely materials, for after the government 
work is over they are allowed to work for themselves, and it is 
almost impossible to carry on any trade or handicraft without 
them. Searches are frequently instituted for them, and any 
prisoner found in the unlawful possession of a knife is severely 
punished and kis tools confiscated, but, undeterred by this, the 
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convicts who lose them set about procuring fresh instruments. 
In the long summer days there is not much time for private 
employment, but in winter, when the convicts are locked up at 
dusk, the prison seems to be transformed into a large work- 
room, and many criminals come into the prison without knowing 
any trade and become first-rate workmen before they leave it. 
Boot and shoe-makers, tailors, joiners, locksmiths, wood-carvers 
and gilders are all represented. The men are not forbidden to 
work, though the prohibition is so strict about tools, so it is 
done somewhat secretly, but it is said some of the officers know 
about it, but very wisely pretend not to see it. Strange as it 
may appear, even pawnbroking and money-lending goes on in 
some of the prisons. The men work hard, there are no lack of 
customers in the town, and their earnings are often consider- 
able. The great difficulty is to keep the latter, however, for the 
officials frequently search at night-time for hidden treasure. In 
spite of all precautions, the poor little hoard is generally dis- 
covered and confiscated, and the unfortunate owner is severely 
flogged for daring to disobey the regulations of the prison. 
Consequently, men often prefer to spend their earnings in drink 
to seeing them fall into the hands of their tyrants. A convict 
who has lost or spent all his money, often pawns, not only his 
own personal property but also the Government clothing and 
instruments, the convict pawnbroker letting him have a trifling 
sum for his goods at a terribly high rate of interest. If he is 
unable to redeem the pledge at a given time, the things are sold 
without further ado. Sometimes, however, the affair does not 
terminate so favourably for the pawnbroker, the convict occa- 
sionally reporting the transaction to the sergeant-at-arms, who 
at once orders the pawnbroker to return the things, which is 
done without demur, though in sullen silence. And the pawn- 
broker may think himself lucky if he gets off with the loss of his 
money without the taste of the knout in addition. 

The mode of getting brandy or other liqueurs into the prisons 
is decidedly ingenious. It is bought from the “tapsters.” The 
“tapster,” as a rule, is a convict who knows no trade, but 
perhaps has a small sum of money at his disposal, and a desire 
to grow rich in a short time. He invests his money in liquor, 
closing his eyes to the risk which he runs. If he succeeds in 
eluding the vigilance of the warders, his capital increases rapidly, 
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he is able to extend his operations, and to have agents and 
helpers, who run all the risk while he has all the profit. Among 
the convicts there are always some miserable, wretched, ragged 
beings who, having nothing that they can lay claim to but their 
backs, resolve to speculate with them. Such an one goes to the 
“tapster” and applies for a place as smuggler. A rich “ tapster ” 
has always several smugglers under him, and a partner some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the prison. This partner may 
be a soldier, a small tradesman, or a woman. He is intrusted 
with a certain sum to buy liquor with, and receives a considerable 
percentage on what is sold. The brandy is generally bought in 
some obscure tavern, and hidden in a secret spot near the place 
where the convicts work. The partner invariably tastes it before 
he delivers it to the smuggler, and unmercifully dilutes the rest 
with water. When everything is so far arranged the “ tapster” 
directs his smugglers to wait upon his partner and bring back as 
much liquor as they can conveniently carry. As bottles or 
vessels of any kind would attract the attention of the guards, 
the smugglers have hit on the following ingenious way of carry- 
ing the brandy. Ox guts are procured, well washed and filled 
with water to keep them damp and ready to receive the liquor, 
then wound round the bodies of the men. This is the most 
difficult thing to do as the convicts are never alone, but they 
often succeed in deceiving both the escort and the guards. An 
old thief is rarely caught ; he is sure to bide his time and watch 
for a favourable opportunity. Thus, perhaps a smuggler is a 
potter by trade, and has been sent for to mend a stove in the 
town. He climbs up to the top of it and winds the guts round 
his body, while the escort stands below, waiting patiently for him 
to come down. The next difficulty is to smuggle the liquor into 
the prison, as each convict is examined by the corporal on duty 
before he is allowed to pass through the prison gates. Some- 
times he will manage to slip through with his precious cargo and 
deliver it safely to his employer, but not unfrequently the corporal 
has his suspicions and discovers the cargo. However, Russian 
officials are not always inaccessible to bribery, a coin slips into 
the corporal’s hand, and he lets the man pass, but if he is un- 
relenting in his duty, he reports the case, the liquor is confiscated, 
and the culprit severely flogged, while the tapster escapes un- 
punished, for a smuggler never betrays his confederates, not 
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from any honourable motive, but simply because he knows that 
he would gain nothing by it. 

When the tapster has got his liquor, he pays his smuggler and 
begins to calculate profits. In order to make it pay he dilutes it 
once more with water, and is then prepared for his customers. 
He has not long to wait. Those of the convicts who have been 
able to save money and keep it, run with it to the tapster. A 
glass of the diluted liquor costs five or six times as much as 
the undiluted article would cost in a tavern, but the prisoner 
cares little for this. Owing to the enforced abstinence intoxi- 
cation sets in much earlier than might be expected, and he goes 
on drinking until he has spent all his money, when he pawns 
his things—for the tapster is also the pawnbroker, and when he 
has nothing left to be disposed of, he goes to his bed, to 
awaken next morning with a terrible headache. Then he plods 
on and toils for months to come, feeding on the memory of that 
glorious day when he drank to his heart’s content, and looking 
forward to its repetition. 

According to the Russian writer Dostoevsky, “exchanges” 
were by no means rare some few years ago, and in all probability, 
incredible as it may seem, such exchanges may still take place. 
Exchanging meant, in prison slang, to exchange names and 
consequently sentences, with some one else. A large party of 
convicts are on their way to Siberia, some are going to the 
mines, others to a convict prison, and the rest to a convict 
colony. 

On the road one of them expresses a desire to “exchange 
himself.” He is sentenced to penal servitude for so many years, 
and does not in the least care about going to a convict prison. 
So he casts his eyes about, and finally discovers some poor 
wretch whose punishment is less severe than his own; he may 
be going to the mines for a short time, or to a settlement. This 
latter has been born a serf, and is sent to the colonies, perhaps, 
for some trifling offence, through some caprice of his master. He 
is hungry, cold and tired, he has walked 1,500 versts without a 
copeck in his pocket, living on the coarse food provided, and not 
able to get himself even a cup of tea. His convict garb is barely 
sufficient to protect him from the inclemencies of the weather. 
The man sentenced to penal servitude, who probably has money, 
makes up to the poor wretch, and when they arrive at the stage 
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where they rest for a day or two, he treats him to as much liquor 
as he can drink, finally he proposes to him to exchange names. 
The poor wretch is drunk, his simple soul is filled with gratitude 
towards the other who has been so kind to him; he cannot find 
it in his heart to say “no.” Besides he has heard the other 
convicts talk among themselves about exchanging names, and 
knows that it is frequently done. He agrees, and receives pay- 
ment, which is speedily spent in drink. When he has recovered 
his senses sufficiently to realize that jhe has pledged himself 
rashly, he may wish to back out of the bargain, but it is then too 
late. He must either give back the money or keep the false 
name, and it is utterly impossible for him to get the money. He 
knows that if he persists in making a fuss, he will be severely 
beaten, perhaps killed ; so with a heavy heart he accepts his 
destiny. At the next stage, the roll is called and the men answer 
to the wrong names. The other convicts know, but they do not 
care where the men go. In Tobolsk the convicts separate, going 
to their respective destinations, and, perhaps, the poor wretch, 
who was only sentenced to a short term, may be a convict for 
life. The matter cannot be helped then, for the man has no 
means of proving his identity. Nobody knows where the 
witnesses to the bargain are, and even if they could be found, 
they would be sure to swear he was the right man, to save their 
own backs. 

Though outwardly things look pretty clean in a Siberian 
prison, yet the reverse is mostly the case. In the summer the 
roll is called at 10 p.m., and the men are locked in for the night. 
Those who can afford it purchase thin mattresses made of felt, 
and wool pillows which are decidedly hard, but the heat and 
stuffiness of the rooms is so great, and the fleas so numerous, 
that sleep is almost out of the question. The convicts toss 
about, gasping for air and trying vainly to protect themselves 
from the bites of their tormentors. The sleeping-rooms are 
never free from the plagues, not even in winter, but in summer 
they increase and multiply so that everything is literally covered 
with them. Yet it is possible to get accustomed to the constant 
irritation of flea-bites, as the convicts find from experience. The 
Russian lower orders, as a rule, do not care much for soap and 
water, and this rule holds good in the convict prisons, where the 
apparatus for ablutions is of the most primitive kind. When the 
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convicts are called, shivering with the cold, they crowd round 
the water-tubs, each in his turn plunges a tin drinking-cup with 
a long handle into the water, then, raising it to his mouth, takes 
a deep draught, and squirting the water into the hollow of his 
hands, washes his face and hands in this primitive fashion. The 
water is brought in the night before by the convict who is 
chosen to do the house-work in the cells. It is emptied out 
by the same man, who then refills the tubs with drinking water 
for use during the day. 

Prisoners are seldom allowed the luxury of a bath, but just 
before Christmas they are ordered to take one, and consequently, 
as they have a half-holiday given to them, they are delighted at 
the prospect. The following account of a bath is taken from 
Dostoevsky’s “ Buried Alive,” and is given in the noble convict’s 
own words: 

“There were only two public baths in the town. One was 
kept by a Jew, and had separate rooms, which cost fifty copecks 
each, and was frequented by the higher classes. The other bath 
was patronised by the poor people. It was very small, could 
only hold a few bathers at a time, and was remarkable for its 
dirt. We were taken there as a matter of course. It was a 
bright sunny day, and the convicts were as happy as children at 
the idea of walking through the town, and laughed and joked all 
the way. A whole battalion of soldiers with loaded guns 
accompanied us, much to the admiration of the lookers-on. 
When we got to the bath we were divided into two parties, as 
the room was too small to hold us all. One party went in first, 
while the rest waited in a small ante-room which opened into 
the bath-room and was very cold. Petrdéff came up to me and 
helped me to undress, as I was rather long about it, not being 
yet accustomed to my chains, and it was very cold in the ante- 
room. I gave Petrdff a few coins to buy soap and a piece of 
‘bast’ with. We each had had a small piece of soap, not bigger 
than a very thin slice of cheese, given us before starting. There 
was a kind of stall in the ante-room, where soap, sbiten,* 
kalatchi,+ and hot water could be purchased. According to an 
arrangement which had been previously made with the owner of 
the bath, each man was to have one can of hot water provided 

* A drink made of hot water and molasses 
t A roll of white bread. 
6* 
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for him. Those who wanted more might buy another canful for 
a mere trifle, the water being handed into the room through a 
small window, which opened into the ante-room. Having at last 
succeeded in undressing me, Petrdff insisted on my taking his 
arm, and led me carefully into the bathroom, remarking that I 
was not quite accustomed to walking in my chains yet. 

“When Petroff opened the door of the bath-room my first 
thought was that I must have got into hell by mistake. Intoa 
room, not more than twelve feet long by as many broad, a mass 
of human beings was crowded. A thick cloud of vapour hung 
over the bathers, nearly enveloping them, and the floor was so 
filthy that I did not know where to set my foot, and would have 
turned back at once if Petrdéff had not encouraged me to go on, 
and piloted me to a bench across the heads of the people who 
were sitting on the floor. This was by no means an easy under- 
taking, and we had repeatedly to ask them to make a little room 
for us. When at last we got to the wall where the bench was, 
we found that every available place on the forms had already 
been taken. Petrdff explained to me that we must buy a place, 
and immediately entered into negotiation with a man who was 
sitting by the window, and who consented to let me have his 
place fora copeck. Petrdff had prudently carried the coin in 
his fist all the way. He handed it over to the man, who imme- 
diately disappeared under the bench, just below my seat, where 
the mud was about two inches deep and it was quite dark. 
Even the space under the benches was occupied, the men 
squatted about on the floor washing themselves, while others 
who had been less fortunate in obtaining a place, stood upright 
between them, the dirty water trickling down from their bodies on 
the cropped heads of those who sat below. The shelves were 
covered with convicts, who tried to screw themselves into the 
smallest possible space. Few, however, really washed them- 
selves, as the common people care but little for soap and hot 
water, their idea of a bath consisting in getting up to the highest 
shelf, whipping themselves violently with a bundle of birch 
twigs, and then pouring cold water down their backs. About 
fifty birch rods were in constant movement on the shelves, water 
was being continually thrown at the hot oven to make more 
steam, till the heat was almost unbearable. And all this mass 
of human beings was swaying backwards and forwards, shouting 
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and yelling, and clanking their chains on the floor. Some, in 
trying to cross the floor, were caught in the chains of those who 
were sitting down, and falling on their heads, knocked them 
down, cursing and swearing. The dirt and filth actually flowed 
in streams everywhere. The men were perfectly wild with 
excitement, and yelled and shrieked like demons. A dense 
crowd had collected round the window, where the cans of hot 
water were handed in and carried over the heads of the bathers 
who squatted on the floor. From time to time the moustached 
face of a soldier would look in at the door or window to see if 
there were no disorders going on. The closely-cropped pates 
and red-hot bodies of the convicts appeared to me more hideous 
than ever. Their backs were covered with scars from the lash 
or the stick, which stood out more vividly on the red surface, 
and looked like so many fresh stripes. I could not help 
shuddering with horror at the sight of them. More water was 
thrown on the hot stones, and a thick cloud of vapour rose from 
them and filled the whole bath-room, which resounded with 
maddening shrieks and howls. Here and there scarred backs, 
shaven heads, and distorted hands and feet loomed through the 
cloud, and over all this Bedlam soared the voice of Issat Fomitch, 
who had climbed on to the highest shelf. He was nearly beside 
himself with the heat and whipping, but it seemed as if no 
earthly heat could ever satisfy him. He hired a man for a 
copeck to whip him, but the latter soon found the heat too much 
for him, threw down the rod, and ran away to refresh himselt 
with a cold shower-bath. Issai Fomitch, nothing loth, hired 
another, then a third—he could be generous at times—and had 
as many as five men to whip him that day. ‘ Hurrah for Issai 
Fomitch !’ shouted the convicts from below, and he felt at that 
moment that he was high above everybody else, and could look 
down upon us, as he triumphantly shrieked out his pzan, ‘La, 
la, la,” in a sharp, shrill voice like a madman’s. 

“It struck me that hell must be not at all unlike our bath- 
room, and I communicated my thought to Petrdéff, who merely 
looked around in silence. 

“] had intended to buy him a place next to me, but he sat 
down at my feet, assuring me that he was quite comfortable 
there. Bakloushin kept us provided with hot water, which he 
bought and brought us whenever we required it. Petrdoff in- 
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formed me that he was going to wash me himself so that I 
might be ‘quite clean,’ and tried to persuade me to let myself 
be whipped, which I refused to do. After scrubbing me all 
over with soap and water, he remarked, ‘And now I am going 
to wash your little feet.’ I felt very much inclined to tell him 
that there was no earthly reason why I should not perform 
this operation myself, but did not choose to contradict him, and 
gave myself up bodily to him. There was nothing servile in 
the term ‘little feet” I suppose Petrdff only said so to dis- 
tinguish them from those of other people who had large feet. 
After I had been well washed, he conducted me back to the 
ante-room with as many precautions as if I had been a china 
doll, and having helped me to dress, he rushed back into the 
bath-room, and forthwith proceeded to whip himself. When we 
got home I offered Petréff a cup of tea, which he gratefully 
accepted. The tea was followed by a dram, which he swallowed 
with evident satisfaction, coughed, and, after remarking that I 
had completely revived him, hurried away into the kitchen.” 

The unfortunate young nobleman who wrote the foregoing 
graphic account, murdered his wife in a fit of jealousy and 
immediately gave himself up to the police. This considerably 
mitigated his sentence, but still it must have been a dreadful 
one to a person of his rank and station. He was sentenced to 
ten years penal servitude in a Siberian prison, to be followed 
by perpetual exile in a convict colony, but owing to good con- 
duct was permitted to live in the town, where he eked out a 
small living by teaching French, etc., and where he wrote his 
prison experiences, which writings were found after his death. 

Life in a Siberian prison must be awful enough even for a 
criminal who knows that he has brought his fate upon himself 
and in a measure deserves it. But what must it be to the 
innocent? Torn from their wives and families, knowing they 
will never move see their homes or regain their freedom, doomed 
to live in that hell upon earth for the remainder of their days. 
Death, indeed, would appear preferable, yet the convicts get 
accustomed to their lives, and men have been known to regret 
leaving the prison when their time was out. 

There was one case of a young nobleman consigned to pena! 
servitude for the murder of his father. He was known to be 
profligate and reckless, and the old man remonstrated with him 
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on his evil conduct. They were heard quarrelling, and soon 
after the father disappeared. The son was the first to give 
notice of the disappearance to the police, but went on with his 
riotous conduct. For weeks nothing was heard of the old man, 
and then his body was discovered in a covered drain in the 
courtyard of the house where they lived, the head being com- 
pletely severed from it. Of course ‘suspicion at once fell upon 
the son, and though he persisted in maintaining his innocence, 
the strong evidence of his guilt convicted him, and he was con- 
signed to a living tomb. After undergoing years of torture, which 
crushed his life in its prime, the real criminals were discovered, 
and confessed their guilt, and the unfortunate victim was set 
free, with health impaired, broken spirits, and the taint of the 
prison clinging to him for the rest of his life. 

Of course there is a hospital attached to the prison, and some 
of the convicts feign illness to get the comparative rest that 
prevails there. Yet toa fastidious person there must be some- 
thing horribly repellent in having to submit to some of the 
conditions. The wards outwardly look clean, but the cleanness 
is only on the surface. The bedsteads, of which there are some 
thirty in a long narrow room, are of wood painted green and 
inhabited by others than their legitimate occupants, the beds 
are covered with a striped case which, when removed, reveals a 
woollen counterpane lined with canvas, and coarse bedclothes of 
very doubtful cleanliness. A smallitable stands beside the bed, 
with a jug, pewter dish, and diminutive towel on it, and a shelf 
underneath to keep tea-pots, etc., if the patient can afford tea. 
Almost all the invalids keep a pipe and tobacco pouch hidden 
under their beds. The doctors and officers on duty never search 
them, and if by chance they catch a patient smoking, they pre- 
tend not to see it. 

The ordinary prison clothing is taken away and a sort of 
hospital uniform is given to them ; it consists of the necessary 
underclothing, stockings, slippers,a cap, and a thick dressing- 
gown of buff-coloured cloth lined with something resembling 
sticking - plaster and inexpressibly dirty, smelling of drugs, 
plasters, and still more unpleasant things, which is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that the dressing-gowns are worn by a 
succession of patients who are not over particular as to using 
them in the place of pocket-handkerchiefs, etc. ; they often bear 
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visible traces of having come into contact with various salves, 
fluids, and blood. It often happens that convicts who have 
been flogged are taken to the hospital immediately after the 
execution, and have wet bandages applied to their bleeding 
and bruised backs, the dressing-gown is flung over the wet 
shirts and gets stained naturally enough. This garment is also 
the abode of live stock of remarkable size and fatness. The 
ordinary convicts are not particular about such trifles, but it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the before mentioned nobleman 
when he was obliged to become an inmate of the hospital used 
to examine the one put for his use with a mixture of loathing 
and curiosity, and never put one on without fear and trembling 
and feeling sick. But it is no use having qualms in a Siberian 
prison. Those patients who can bring their tea with them, and 
every Russian loves tea, are obliged to be content with the water 
from the tubs which have stood in the wards, all night, exposed 
to the mephitic exhalations and disease germs which float about 
the ill-ventilated room. 

The doctors are generally kind to the patients, and do not 
turn away those who are only shamming if there are empty beds 
in the ward, but allow them to have a few days’ rest; and the 
convicts are very grateful for their kindness; but the doctors 
cannot order a man’s chains to be taken off even when he is 
dying. 

The lash plays an important part in Siberian prisons. 

If the governor happens to be a brutal man, floggings are of 
every day occurrence, and sometimes for trivial faults. The 
executioners are of two classes, free men who do it for a living, 
and are respected and objects of superstitious fear, and convicts 
who are first apprenticed to another executioner for a certain 
time till they have learned his art, when they are sent to some 
prison, where they remain for life, and are universally despised 
and feared by the common people. 

These men are said to be able to give an apparently heavy 
blow, which yet is scarcely felt by the convict, or, on the other 
hand, can make the punishment terribly severe if they are not 
bribed beforehand. 

The convicts usually prefer flogging to whipping, as the latter 
is the more painful operation of the two. 

Four or five hundred strokes with a birch rod are almost sure 
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to kill a man, and a thousand strokes will kill even the strongest 
man ; while the same number of strokes with a cane will hardly 
injure a man of medium constitution, though as sometimes 
happens when the canes break, pieces of splinter get into the 
wounds and add to the torture. 

Civil criminals who are sentenced to corporal punishment, if 
they happen to be rich, bribe the executioner previous to the 
execution. Sometimes a most exorbitant sum is demanded, 
though, no matter what sum he receives, he dare not punish the 
victim too leniently, as in such a case he would have to pay for 
his indulgence with his own back. 

Some of the convicts fear the punishment terribly, and will 
do almost anything, even to murdering a guard, to put off the 
evil day if only for a few weeks, though they know it will be all 
the worse for them then ; but others who have been much beaten 
in their lives, and the lower orders are well-acquainted with the 
rod, seem to mind it much less; their backs grow hard, and they 
themselves indifferent, and they look upon flogging merely as a 
slight temporary discomfort. 

It is the duty of the prison doctor to be present at every 
infliction, and to stop it if there is reason to fear the patient 
may die under the blows. As a rule a man can bear five 
hundred, one thousand, or even one thousand five hundred 
strokes, without serious injury ; but if he is sentenced to two or 
three thousand strokes or more, the sentence is divided into 
parts of a thousand strokes each. When they have received 
one instalment they are sent to the hospital, to stay till their 
backs are healed, when they leave it to undergo the rest of their 
sentence. 

The robber Orloff, who never hesitated about cutting anyone’s 
throat, were it man, woman or child’s, who was unlucky enough 
to fall in his power, was sentenced to four thousand strokes, to 
be given with the utmost rigour of the law (usually a death 
sentence), he underwent one half of the sentence without dying, 
as he fully expected. He was taken to the hospital more dead 
than alive, with his back in a fearful condition, but when, after all, 
he did survive the first part of his punishment, he became more 
hopeful. He thirsted so for life and to be free once more. With 
his back scarcely healed, he was taken to undergo the rest of 
his sentence, and came back to die in his bed at the hospital. 
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It is the custom to shave prisoner’s heads once a week, for 
which purpose they are summoned by turns to the guard-room, 
where the regimental barbers lather the heads with cold water 
and soap, and scrape them mercilessly with the bluntest of 
razors. 

To avoid this torture, which makes the flesh creep, convicts 
often patronise a fellow-convict who has by some means secreted 
a razor, and shaves for a kopeck a head, and manages to make 
a living out of it; for many of the prisoners, though by no 
means delicate or particular, employ him rather than the 
barbers. 

Occasionally convicts make pets of animals which stray into 
the prison, but if this comes to the ears of the governor the 
animals are ruthlessly killed. 

Sometimes it is not to the governor that the animal may owe 
its fate. Supposing one convict has made a pet of a dog with 
fine soft fur, and another convict happens to be a shoe-maker, 
the latter one day casts his eyes at the dog, and an idea strikes 
him. Ina day or two the poor animal is missing, much to his 
master’s grief, who may or may not discover the fact that his 
dog’s beautiful skin is now lining a pair of boots ordered by 
some one in the town. 

Convicts look forward most eagerly to the day of release, 
though they may be doomed to perpetual exile in a convict 
settlement. But there at least they have freedom; may take 
up some trade, and even marry, if they can find any woman 
willing to have them. 

Who can tell with what feelings they see their chains, their 
constant companions for so many weary years, taken off, and 
realise the fact that they are free once more? that, though they 
may never quit Siberia, yet they are free to come and go as they 
will; may roam over the steppes, and—inexpressible luxury to 
those deprived of it so long—may be alone if they so choose, or 
surround themselves with books, the greatest deprivation a man 
of education has to suffer in penal servitude, for in the prisons 
no book is allowed save the Testament. 





Elegy. 


(From the “ French of Théophile Gautier.”) 


OF her what doth remain to-day? So much 


As of a dream remains at dawnlight’s touch, 
As of the scents and verdure of springtime 
Remains in Winter, as of snow and rime 

In sun-bright days, of childhood’s tears at dawn 
Remains at eve ; of bird-songs passed and gone, 
Of murm’ring chatter of the rippling stream, 

Of sighs of silver chimes; and when the gleam 
Of day-dawn’s light doth pierce the sombre veil 


So much as of the darkness doth prevail. 


A. P. DE F. 
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H Woman's Loyalty. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
Author of “A NEw OTHELLO,” “LovE, HONOUR AND OBEY,” 
“LOVE IN IDLENESS,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A TURN IN THE PATH. 


THE meshes of our destiny are as often woven out of the un- 
noticed moments of life, as out of its apparently most important 
hours. The seed of the crisis is many a time sown in the 
common-place. When the skein is running so smoothly that we 
are all unconscious of the working of the great silent loom, still 
the shuttle is going to and fro, drawing its threads from the little 
trivialities of every day, from casual words and even passing 
thoughts. For the Fatal Three despise no material. No word 
so lightly uttered, no feeling so shallow, but they may lay hands 
on it, and weave it into the web that shall ensnare a soul. We 
cannot tell what word or deed of ours shall go to the fashioning 
of bridal-robe‘or coffin-shroud. Often the Daughters of Dark- 
ness, busy at their mystic work, frame the blackest destiny out 
of the fairest hopes—knit the intent of evil into the fabric of 
ultimate good—crossing warp of vice with woof of virtue— 
weave from the merest floating thistle-down of life the threads 
that shall entangle more lives than one in the meshes of a 
tragedy crueller than the hand of mortal man alone can bring to 
pass. 
. + * * * . 

“A Dorcas meeting?” said Clemaine, entering the morning- 
room at Grays Court, and finding Mrs. Charteris, Sisters Angela 
and Virginia, sitting round a large table covered with lengths of 
flannel and calico, and all busy with useful-looking needle-work. 
“ Give me something to do. I am sure you have plenty there,” 
she added, when she had settled herself in a chair beside the 
hostess. 


“If you would like to herring-bone this skirt, dear,” said Una, 
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handing her a heap of blue flannel. “I know you herring-bone 
very neatly.” 

Clemaine threaded her needle and set to work. She had not 
covered many inches with her neatest and most symmetrical 
herring-boning, when she observed that Una coughed every now 
and then. 

“You have a bad cough, dear,” she said. “ Have you taken a 
cold ?” 

“T think I caught a little cold yesterday, walking home in the 
damp.” 

“The ground was very wet, and the rain came on before we 
reached home! I noticed that she was coughing last night,” 
remarked Sister Angela. 

“Oh, you ought not to go out in the damp!” said Clemaine, 
looking at Una, and observing that her soft transparent paleness 
was even more delicate than usual. “You are quite hoarse to- 
day.” 

“It is nothing,” said Una, indifferently, stitching away, but she 
coughed as she stitched. 

Presently a maid came in with a message : 

“Please ma’am, Susan Price has called and brought home 
your lace. And she says that if you please, she would be very 
much obliged if she might speak to you for a minute or two.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Charteris. “ Let her come in, or—no, 
stay,” she added, remembering that Susan Price might have 
something to say which she would rather not say before 
strangers, “show her into the library.” 

“T wonder if there is a fire in the library? lt is really very 
chilly to-day,” said Clemaine, but not until Una had left the 
room; for there was a delicate repressive reserve about Una 
which was hardly calculated to encourage expressions of 
solicitude about her to her face. “ She has evidently got quite a 
bad cold.” 

“T notice that any exposure to draught or damp seems to 
make her cough,” observed Sister Angela in her placid tones. 

“Yes, I am afraid her chest is very delicate,” said Clemaine. 
“She ought not to winter in this climate; she is very well all 
the summer; but our winters are too severe for her. I wish she 
would go abroad before the cold weather sets in—we have al 
begged her to go—in vain.” 
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“ Has she taken a medical opinion on the subject ?” 

“Oh yes, two doctors have told her she ought not to risk the 
winter here. She should go south.” 

“Why, certainly she ought to go if it is necessary for her 
health,” said Sister Virginia, calmly. 

“I wish you could persuade her,” rejoined Clemaine in a tone 
which implied that she cherished small hope of such persuasion 
having any effect. 

“Doesn’t she like to leave England?” asked Sister Angela, 
serenely surveying the hem of a pinafore held up before her to 
see that it was quite even. 

“T think,” replied Clemaine, unconsciously lowering her voice 
a little, “it is that she does not like to leave Grays Court, where 
her husband lived and died.” 

“A natural sentiment,” observed Sister Virginia, “but she 
would be as near him in one place as in another. Our memories 
are a part of us; we do not separate ourselves from them by 
leaving the spot with which they are connected.” 

“T don’t think she would ever like to be far away from the 
place where he is buried,” ‘aid Clemaine. 

“He is not buried,” remarked Sister Angela, placidly thread- 
ing her needle. 

“Oh, yes,” said Clemaine, a little surprised; “have you not 
seen his grave in the churchyard—that beautiful granite 
obelisk ?” 

“J mean, dear child,” replied Sister Angela, with a kind and 
pleasant smile, “that we cannot correctly say he is buried 
because the fleshly garment he wore for a time has been put 
away in the earth, He is much more in this room than 
there!” 

“Of course,” she continued, “we must always naturally feel a 
certain tenderness for the spot wherein that mortal frame—the 
empty shell of the flown bird—has been laid down, as we do for 
the portrait which preserves the image of the earthly form, or 
even for any little gift that has been given by the hand of the 
beloved. But to devote overmuch of ourselves to the cult of the 
tomb is a retrogade step. It keeps us within the attraction of 
the earth-currents ; the magnetism of such affinities increases in 
power by our yielding to it, and is of a lowering influence, that 
seriously hinders our upward progress.” 
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“But our sister Una, I am sure, has already risen above the 
bondage of such earth-influences,” observed Virginia. 

“Do you not think we ought to care for the body then?” 
asked Clemaine—who was of a practical disposition, and whose 
plain questions used often to pull the sisterhood down from the 
abstract to the concrete. “ Ought we not to regard health and 
life as precious gifts entrusted to us to be duly cared for?” 

“By all means,” was the reply. “Should we neglect the 
casket of a jewel? Does the musician not prize the instrument 
from which he draws the music? That music is not an intrinsic 
part of it, yet the melody cannot be translated into expression to 
reach our mortal ears without the instrument. It is a serious 
and dangerous mistake to fail in care for one of God’s choicest 
gifts—the body which is the only medium by which the soul can 
express itself to its fellows on the earthly plane.” 

Clemaine was glad that the conversation had moved on into 
generalities by the time Mrs. Charteris returned. She had a 
guilty sense of there being something wrong and almost sacri- 
legious in venturing to discuss Una’s personal affairs in her 
absence. Una related Susan Price’s trouble—how her young 
sister, who was in service, had been sent home seriously ill—and 
consulted her friends on the plan of assistance she proposed for 
the young invalid, and the stream of discourse turned into the 
practical channels of judicious administration of charity and 
help. 

They could none of them fail to notice that Una’s hoarseness 
grew worse, her cough more frequent, as the day wore on. 
Clemaine observed with satisfaction that Sister Angela’s atten- 
tion was directed to their hostess’s indisposition; and she even 
ventured to take an opportunity of saying to Sister Angela 
aside: “I do wish you could induce her to take a little more 
care of herself.” 

Val walked home with his fiancée after tea, and she remarked 
to him upon Una’s increasing cold. 

“ Yes,” he said, with an air of decorous regret ; “those coughs 
of hers really require more attention than she will consent to 
pay to them. What she needs is the care of a hot-house plant, 
sheltered from every breath of cold and damp. I should be 
sorry to see you so delicate, Clemaine!” and sincere satisfaction 
betrayed itself in his tone. 
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The next day Clemaine was going with her aunt to Saxby; 
the day following that Val had an engagement at Avonbridge, 
the county town, and Clemaine stayed at home, assisting her 
aunt in some of the many domestic arrangements and alterations 
which Mrs. Everard was taking advantage of the absence of 
Edith and the children to effect ; thus it was the third day before 
Clemaine saw Val or any of the Grays Court party. On that 
afternoon she walked over to the Court, according to a previous 
arrangement with Una, and in the avenue, as she drew near the 
house, was overtaken by Bruce Wardlaw. They went in to- 
gether, and found the house-party all at tea. Una’s cold was 
very much better—* Thanks to Dr. Bourdillion’s treatment,” as 
she observed—and she was officiating at the tea-table, looking 
her brightest self, with Val in assiduous attendance, carrying 
cups and cake to the ladies. The fresh arrivals, Bruce and 
Clemaine, had not long received their tea, when a few casual 
words of Sister Virginia’s surprised, and indeed almost startled, 
them both. 

“You will delight in our garden at Espérance, I am sure, 
she said, addressing Una; “there is a corner room, with a 
balcony leading into the Orange Grove, which I have already in 
my mind appointed for you.” 

“You have not heard our news,” said Val, observing Clemaine’s 
quick look of surprise and interest. “Our friends here have 
succeeded where we all have tried our best in vain.” He spoke 
pleasantly, indeed in his most amiable tone, but Clemaine 
detected something less than delight in his calm smile. 

“Are you going south for the winter ?—is that it?” she asked 
Una, with ready and even eager sympathy. 

“My plans are not anything like settled yet,” replied Una. 
“T should have a great deal to arrange if I left Grays Court for 
the winter. But Iam thinking that I might possibly go back 
with my friends here to the South of France, as they have been 
kind enough to ask me to do.” 

“I hope you will,” said Clemaine. “ Much as we shall all miss 
you, I am sure it would do you good.” 

“It is the very thing that Mrs. Charteris requires to restore 
her strength,” said Dr. Bourdillion. “The change, the climate, 
the mild air and balmy sunshine, all will give her a new lease 
of life!” 
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“Yes, it will do her a world of good,” remarked Val, with a 
more successful air of heartiness than before. “What do you 
say, Bruce?” 

“T daren’t say anything,” replied Bruce, whose best friends 
could not have said that his expression was an amiable and 
genial one at that moment. He was annoyed with Val for 
appealing to him—annoyed that these strangers should have 
succeeded where his entreaties had failed annoyed by the 
recollection of Una’s reception of his interference in a matter he 
felt so deeply at heart, which could not possibly be to these 
strangers of the importance it was to him—annoyed above all 
by the sting of self-reproach that selfish and unworthy feelings 
of mortified vanity could dare to thrust themselves into his 
mind zow, to the marring of what should have been pure and 
unadulterated joy. “I have not ventured to intrude my advice. 
Of course I think it the best thing possible for her; I always 
did.” 

“Well, if I go, it appears that you will all be satisfied,” said 
Una, calmly and somewhat coldly. 

It was very soon evident that the zf in the case was not a 
large one. The influence of the Bourdillions seemed to be 
paramount with Una. Dr. Bourdillion had spoken to her in the 
double character of medical and spiritual adviser, and his counsel 
had carried the day. 

Val was surprised at heart by this proof of her old teacher's 
power over her. Openly he merely expressed his pleasure at 
her acceptance of the plan which promised to be so greatly for 
her benefit. To Clemaine alone he admitted his surprise at 
Una’s consenting to go abroad. If he had any feeling beyond 
surprise, he did not acknowledge it to her. 

Bruce Wardlaw, when he came to think the matter over, was 
less surprised than Val, although he had seen much less of the 
Bourdillions, and had less opportunity of forming an estimate of 
their relations with Una. But by the little he had. seen and 
heard he realised, with a fuller comprehension than Val had 
reached, that ¢ese were the influences under which Una had 
grown up—these the teachings which had trained her nature in 
its plastic stage—this, he recognised, was the mould in which 
her young mind had been formed. 

Very soon Una’s “/f I go” glided into “When I go”; and 
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various plans and arrangements for home and abroad were 
under brisk discussion. Una, of course, would not think of 
leaving her poor people neglected ; her idea was to leave certain 
provision for their relief in the hands of the rector and the 
doctor, to be administered in accordance with her instructions. 
The Sisters Angela and Virginia were full of descriptions of 
Espérance, their place near Hyeres, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean. It was one of the Branch Homes of the Fraternity of 
the Silver Cross. Dr. Bourdillion always made it a point, in the 
selection of situation of these Homes, to study the natural beauty 
of the surroundings as well as health and convenience. The 
appeal of a beautiful landscape to the eye had its part—like 
that of the natural melody of the lark’s sweet song to the ear— 
in the refining and elevating influences with which they sought 
to train the souls entrusted to their care. They were no idlers 
at Espérance, their hands were always full ; they had children to 
teach, invalids to attend, employment to provide for the sickly 
and infirm who yet were able to occupy themselves with some 
kind of work. Their extra rooms were always full of delicate 
and consumptive persons, to whom the winter in this mild 
climate, surrounded by all the cares and comforts of the home, 
restored new life. 

Sister Zoe was the head of the establishment of Espérance. 
Una would be charmed with her. Indeed everyone loved Sister 
Zoe. Una would recognise a kindred spirit in her at once. She 
took a great interest in her embroidery class, and Una, with her 
talent in designing, and her fine and delicate hand at needle- 
work, would be an invaluable assistant to Zoe in that depart- 
raent. Una, for her part, having once given in her consent to 
the winter plans, entered into all branches of the subject with 
livelier interest than was usual in her. 

Long before things reached this settled stage of discussion of 
details, Bruce Wardlaw had bitterly regretted his ungracious 
reception of the news at first, his failure in any expression of 
rejoicing that Una had consented at last to the step he had 
urged her to take for the sake of her health and life. 

“Una,” he said one day, hastily snatching at his opportunity, 
when he chanced to catch her alone for a minute. “I want to 
tell you how glad I am that you are going to winter in the 
South. You must have thought me a brute not to say so before. 
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I know I didn’t seem as glad as I was, but I was taken 
aback.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was a startling piece of information,” she 
said, with a quiet smile. 

“Tt wasn’t only that,” he replied. He paused a moment, and 
then added, with that curious inclination to reveal the worst of 
one’s self, which is a distinguishing characteristic of men of his 
type—“It—seemed hard—it did hurt one a little—that others 
should have succeeded in persuading you for your own good 
where we had all failed—I suppose it was a mean, petty, dog- 
in-the-manger feeling ? ” 

If he paused for a contradiction, he did not receive what he 
waited for. 

“Well, yes,” she assented calmly, “if that was your feeling, it 
was a narrow and petty one—unworthy of you.” 

The last words bore a balm that healed, and more than healed 
the sting of the first. 

“Unworthy?” he said, a sudden light kindling in his cold 
grey eyes. “ You think then—that I am capable of better 
things?” 

“Than narrowness—than petty selfishness? I know you 
are,” she replied; and although it would have been more 
gratifying to his feelings if she had spoken with less absolute 
tranquillity, as if merely mentioning an impersonal fact, still 
the assurance that she held such an opinion of him was 
sweet. The entrance of Dr. Bourdillion and his wife just then 
was an interruption as welcome to Una as it was well-nigh 
maddening to Bruce. Could they not have stayed away another 
five minutes? How long it was since Una, alone with him, had 
spoken to him a word so kind! how long might it not be before 
such a chance occurred again? For Una had no desire for 
t‘te-a-téte interviews with Aim, and without her co-operation 
such opportunities were rare and difficult for him to find. 


September wore to its close ; and one day Val Charteris went 
his way to the Everards’, a roll of proof sheets in his pocket, and 
in his mind the pleasing prospect of improving the shining 
hours of the sunny autumn afternoon by the joint pursuit of love 
and literature, in partnership of course with Clemaine. He 
found his betrothed very useful as copyist and confidential critic ; 
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his printers knew her fair, clear caligraphy well by this time, 
and Val sometimes graciously vouchsafed to accept a hint from 
her, her special me¢zer in the critical department being to trim 
and prune the wings of his imagination when it soared heaven- 
wards in too wild and unbridled flights. 

The road between Grays Court and Lyndore House was a 
well-trodden path to Val, who, whatever might be his failings, 
seldom fell short of his devozy in the attentions of an affianced 
lover. He was shown into the drawing-room, where he found 
Clemaine alone. 

He was accustomed to receive from his beloved the welcome 
of brightening eyes and innocently glad smiles, and soft, and 
even to this day, half-shy kiss yielded in response to his own— 
seldom more, for although Clemaine loved with all the passion 
of a heart as warm as it was deep, hers was always the responsive 
part. She never took the initiative ; she was chary of offering 
open manifestations ; and he was therefore agreeably surprised 
when she sprang up eagerly to meet him and threw her arms 
round his neck, saying : 

“I am so glad you have come, dearest! I was afraid you 
were not coming!” 

Val, well pleased with this greeting, returned her embrace 
and kissed her fondly. If she had always been as demonstra- 
tively glad to see him, he would probably have been tired of her 
welcome by this time; but for once this open betrayal of joy 
and affection was exceedingly sweet. 

Val hated to be caressed when he was not in the mood; and 
Clemaine’s soft and delicate, yet never untender reserve, was 
perhaps one potent cause of his constancy of heart to her. She 
held him, where other women would have lost him, by that 
flower-like delicacy that always left something still to win—the 
habitual gentle passiveness that was never cold—the silence that 
said more than words. She never jarred on him—never wearied 
him. In even the sweet familiarity of openly acknowledged 
mutual love and betrothal, the advance never came from her; 
and this was just what suited Val—the fine chords of her 
delicately-organised nature thrilling responsive to his mood, the 
key-note of “er mood dependent upon zs. 


“ How are you, my darling?” he asked her tenderly. “ All 
well ?” 
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“ We are all well eve, but all upset to-day ; we have had bad 
news from abroad. Poor Edith has got diphtheria, and is very 
ill. My uncle and aunt are going off to her at once ; we are all 
busy packing up for the 4.30 train.” 

“All? But you are not going?” 

“No, only uncle and aunt.” 

“That is right,” said Val, relieved. “You know, dear, it is a 
terribly infectious complaint.” 

“Oh, it’s not because of ¢hat,” she replied quickly. “It is 
that these Duprays, with whom poor, dear Edie is staying, 
although they are old friends of my aunt’s, hardly know me at 
all—I have only seen one of the daughters once—they are always 
abroad, and Aunt Annie seems to think that as they are a large 
house-party already, three of us would be too many to go. I 
might find myself de ¢vop there. Otherwise of course I should 
like to go and help nurse Edith.” 

“Your aunt is quite right; it would be most unnecessary, to 
say the least of it. One patient doesn’t require a dozen nurses. 
Besides, Clemaine, I hope you would not dream of taking any 
step of that kind without consulting me. You don’t belong to 
yourself alone now, darling. Are you not mine?” 

“ All yours, dear,” she replied with a tender smile. 

“And I mean to take good care of my own,” he said, drawing 
her to his side and dropping a light kiss on the soft, ruffled waves 
of her hair. “What are you going todo with yourself while 
they are away ?” 

“T don’t know. I may stay here—or I might,” she added 
doubtfully and half-appealingly, “go up to the Mostyns’.” 

“You ought not to stay here alone,” he said. “And I don’t 
like you to be up in Town while I am making my headquarters 
at Grays Court just now. Make no plans, dear, until you see or 
hear from me.” 

That was not very long to wait, for immediately on hearing 
from Val that Clemaine was left alone at Lyndore House, Mrs. 
Charteris sent a messenger to her with a letter cordially inviting 
her to make Grays Court her home until her relatives should 
return, and to come at once, return with the messenger if 
possible, her room was ready for her. 

In this way it came to pass that Clemaine, for the first time, 
went to stay at Grays Court. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FORESHADOWINGS. 


THE poorer cottagers of Rylands Royal had cause to be thank- 
ful for the day that Horace Charteris brought home his bride. 
The hand of the gentle lady of Grays Court was ever ready to 
give help, her ear never deaf to a tale of suffering. The poor folk, 
however, had seldom received so much attention and assistance 
as now that Mrs. Charteris had guests staying with her who 
were willing and eager to take their part in all her charitable 
work, while her own interest in it was deepened by her prospective 
leaving the neighbourhood for the winter. There was a great 
deal of trouble amongst the poorest class at this time ; it had been 
a bad season, and it was fortunate for many a poor and 
destitute family that in these their hardest times they could turn 
for help to Grays Court, where relief was never refused to those 
in want. 

Una Charteris now seldom or never went on her parish rounds 
alone. Dr. Bourdillion and Sister Angela or Sister Virginia 
were generally with her ; Clemaine also, while staying at Grays 
Court, was always ready to accompany Mrs. Charteris on her 
cottage visits; and it sometimes happened that Bruce Ward- 
law, who frequently walked over from West Rylands to Grays 
Court, joined them on their kindly errands. Val onceor twice 
vouchsafed to favour them with his company on these occasions ; 
but he did not care for parish visiting as a rule; the sorrowful 
scenes of sickness and poverty jarred on his sensitive nerves. 
Val disliked the sight of suffering, and would not for his own 
part have trodden on aworm. Worms must be trodden on 
sometimes, he admitted, but he objected to witnessing the pro- 
ceeding. 

One afternoon, when it chanced that only Bruce and Clemaine 
had accompanied their hostess, the trio came home rather late 
for tea, and unusually silent and saddened. 

They were accustomed to returning from these visits with im- 
pressions of gentle melancholy, and compassion for the patheti- 
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cally-borne hardships of the patient poor, who quietly accept so 
much of hardship and misery as a matter-of-course, without a 
flash of rebellion or defiance, who grieve and suffer as they toil, 
uncomplaining, as if they were born to trouble, and happiness 
came as a mere accident into their lives. But this day it was 
an unusually sad sight that had met the visitors’ eyes. A man 
had been crushed beneath the wheels of a heavy coal-waggon, 
and received fatal internal injuries, the more terrible because, 
although the case was hopeless, the end might not be for days, 
and while he lived every breath was torture. The poor fellow 
was a steady workman in the prime of life; he had a wife 
and two little children, and his widowed mother, whose only son 
he was, lived with them. 

It was a pitiful sight indeed that the Grays Court party had 
seen! The groans of the sufferer, the heartrending anguish of 
the mother, the dumb despair of the wife, as they witnessed the 
agonies to which nothing could give even temporary relief, to 
which there was to no end but death! The doctor had done all 
that was possible ; but it was one of those cases in which, owing 
to some idiosyncrasy of the patient’s constitution, anzsthetics 
do no good service ; and the visitors returned saddened from the 
contemplation of suffering they could not relieve, sorrow for 
which there was no comfort. The other guests at Grays Court 
were out, so the trio—Una, Bruce, and Clemaine—had their 
afternoon tea to themselves. 

“That poor wife and poor mother!” said Una, thinking of 
those grief-sticken women with a look of angelic compassion in 
her eyes. “ How some people suffer and /ive /” 

“Yes,” Clemaine sighed. “But, after all,” she added slowly, 
after a moment or two’s deep silence, “those who suffer the most 
do not live; There are mortal blows to the soul as well as to 
the body. There are pangs we do zo¢ survive. A man may 
live on the rack—until the executioner gives it a turn too 
much! Then, that last turn of the wheel, and the dead victim 
is past the torturer’s power!” 

Bruce Wardlaw glanced at her with a flash of comprehension. 
How was it that this girl sometimes struck a chord in him which 
even Una, his ideal and his angel, seldom touched ? 

“ Yes, the over-strained cord snaps at last,” he said. “But 
Nature is slow in giving the coup de grace; she plays with the 
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victim, like a cat with a mouse, for a long time before she gives 
the rack that final turn. That is a sad sight we’ve seen to-day, 
but the worst of it is, it’s one of a thousand such!” 

“It does not do to let one’s self realise that too vividly,” 
observed Clemaine. 

“True ; it’s a ghastly mistake ever to allow ourselves to feel 
too much for others,” he rejoined. 

“ And yet there’s no one more ready to help them than you 
are, Bruce,” said Una, smiling kindly. 

“To help, yes, when help can be given. But so many cases 
are past help, past hope.” 

“Don’t you think that even for cases past hope there may be 
some little “elp? That even mere feeling helps?” suggested 
TJna. “When one can give nothing else, one can give sympathy, 
and sympathy will lay a touch of balm—if only for a moment— 
to wounds for which there is no healing eve.” 

“Sympathy,” he repeated. “It would be well for us if we 
didn’t know the meaning of the word. We should tear our 
hearts to pieces if we felt for all!” 

“You seem to look on life as if it were a// sorrow,” protested 
Clemaine, deprecating his pessimism. “Are not pain and grief 
abnormal, exceptional ? Is it not the truer view that the natural 
and normal condition of the body is healthy, and disease and 
‘sin are accidents ?” 

“Tt is a bright and sanguine view of life, dgar Clemaine,” said 
Una kindly, even tenderly, “ but man is born to sorrow!” 

“ True,” Bruce promptly assented to this proposition. “ You 
have only to look all round you to see it! What have we seen 
to-day ?—one sad scene in a million! Every moment some- 
where a man dies. Think of all the agonies that are being 
suffered, the tears that are being shed, now, at this minute that 
we sit here! Look here! what have we in this very day’s 
record ?” he added, taking up the newspaper that lay at his 
elbow. “A man kicks his wife to death. A mother murders 
her child. Twenty people killed in a railway accident. School 
children on their‘holiday burnt alive in the telescoped car. 
Two men murdered by a mob! Shocking parricide. A man 
dragged to the scaffold and hanged, protesting his innocence 
with his last breath! Pretty well for a happy peaceful world !” 
he added with a bitter scoff. ‘“ Well, look all round and you'll 
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see this sort of thing everywhere !—or, rather, don’t look! Keep 
your eyes shut if you can, you'll do no good by seeing!” He 
spoke as if chiefly to Clemaine, who had been listening, and 
looking at him intently while he went through the gruesome 
catalogue that was the day’s record of crime and pain. Her 
fresh bloom had paled a little, her deep eyes were fixed on his, 
dilated, intent, her brow knitted with shrinking pain, as the 
passion of human sympathy in her thrilled at the picture of 
human suffering he dashed so roughly before her. 

Una had listened, pitying too, but pitying more as a soul safe 
in Heaven might pity the martyrdom of the body here. 

“It is all too true,” she said gently. “But in its terrible truth 
is the surest promise of our hope and our faith. The message 
of Heaven is written in the pains and sorrows of earth. How 
can any one look round upon the miseries of this world, and 
doubt the existence of another, wherein the balance shall sway 
level, and sin and sickness and sorrow melt away like forgotten 
dreams?” 

“If we argue from the known to the unknown,” rejoined 
Bruce, “ what do we see heve ? Undeserved agonies, blameless 
lives cursed by no fault of their own ; tragic fate falling alike on 
saint and sinner; the innocent dragged to the guilty’s doom— 
guilt escaping scot-free—right trampled under foot by might! 
An encouraging picture as a promise of justice elsewhere, is it 
not?” 

“There is a black side to life,” replied Una, with her soft 
steadfastness, her dreamy smile. “But darkness passes. 
Shadows die with time. Light only is Eternal.” 

Here Clemaine put in her word. 

“The law of justice that rules the Universe works on a larger 
scale than we, here, earth-bound, in this narrow little life can 
see.” 

“Justice?” he echoed. “/s there such a thing? or blind in- 
exorable law? The machine revolving, crushing the insects on 
its wheels !” 

“Ah, Bruce!” said Una, with earnest protest in her voice, an 
almost entreating expression in her soft eyes; “do not look at 
things from the outside alone! Look into your own heart! Is 
it possible that you can live, think, and not fee/ in your soul, 
that there is, there must be, justice somewhere, if not here ?” 
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Bruce was easily impressed, and even influenced, by anything 
that Una said, when she spoke as earnestly as now; yet he did 
not realise at the moment how deeply her simple words sank 
into his soul, nor with what strange force they would come back 
to him on a dark and then undreamt-of day in the future— 
not so far off, though as yet no foreshadowing of its darkness fell 
on him! 

“There must be justice somewhere, if not here!” 

The conversation was brgken up at this point by the 
entrance of Dr. Bourdillion, with Sisters Angela and Virginia, 
returned from their drive. Una looked up with a smile of wel- 
come. Clemaine made room on the ottoman beside her for 
Sister Angela; Bruce rose and set a chair for Virginia with 
formal politeness. Careful courtesy was always observed 
between Mr. Wardlaw and these other visitors, although there 
was little or no sympathy between them. He felt intuitively 
that their unspoken influence, their very presence, was an- 
tagonistic to his heart’s desire—that, if they had no personal 
dislike to him, they would, one and all, be averse to the bare 
idea of Una Charteris’s marriage with him, or indeed with any 
man. Their placid manners, their soft, even-toned voices, even 
the severe, yet not ungraceful simplicity of their style of dress, 
had somehow a jarring, a vaguely irritating effect upon him; 
perhaps they might have been less discordant to his nerves had 
he been less fully and painfully aware of their influence over 
Una and their views with respect to true union and second 
marriage. Una presently mentioned the sad scene of suffering 
they had witnessed that afternoon. Dr. Bourdillion inquired 
whether under such circumstances the doctor did not administer 
some anesthetic to relieve the patient? Una explained how 
the doctor regretted that such relief could not be given. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Bourdillion, “there are cases in which the 
anesthetics in ordinary use prove of no effect. There are 
preparations, however, zot in ordinary use—combinations un- 
known to the British pharmacopceia. I know of one which I 
believe has never been known to fail.” 

“Could you give us the prescription?” asked Una, interested 
in behalf of her poor and suffering protégés. 

He shook his head. 


“ T do not know the exact prescription. It is a secret that is 
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carefully kept by those amongst whom it has been handed 
down from generation to generation. I know some of the in- 
gredients ; and when I was on my travels I succeeded in pro- 
curing, as a favour, a bottle of the medicine ready prepared.” 

“Could it not be tried for the relief of this poor man?” sug- 
gested Una. 

“{ think it could not fail to alleviate the pain, at least 
temporarily.” 

“If you could let me have a dpse for him, I could send it 
round. I suppose,” she added, hesitating, “ Doctor Newenham 
would have no objection ? ” 

“Doctors do sometimes object to outsiders prescribing for 
their patients,” Dr. Bourdillion admitted. 

“We might ask him,” said Una. 

“T should think he would be glad to hear of anything that 
could even temporarily relieve such terrible suffering,” observed 
Clemaine. 

Bruce Wardlaw’s dark heavy brows drew into the frowning 
line that made him look a worse-tempered fellow than he really 
was. 

“If there’s anything that zd¢// give him ease, I suppose you’re 
not going to leave the man all night in agony?” he said. “I 
can walk down to the cottage before dinner and take any 
remedy likely to do him good.” 

Una smiled at him approvingly. 

“TI know this medicine must be very precious,” she said, turn- 
ing to Dr. Bourdillion. “ But if you could spare a little, are you 
inclined to let us have a dose for this poor man?” 

“With pleasure. The sole purpose for which it was en- 
trusted to me was the relief of cases of severe pain, which are 
beyond alleviation by ordinary means. You understand that in 
a case of fatal injury such as this you describe it cannot cuve—it 
can only give ease and sleep. It is no magical elixir of life— 
merely a powerful but dangerous anzsthetic and sedative. It is 
very kind of Mr. Wardlaw to offer to take it. I think—if he 
will accept my company ?—I will walk to the cottage with him, 
for this medicine is one that requires great care in the measure- 
ment. Three drops will relieve pain ; six produce deep sleep ; 
nine drops are dangerous ; twelve would in all probability be 
fatal.” 
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“T shall be much obliged if you will be good enough to 
measure it yourself,” replied Mr. Wardlaw with alacrity, “for I 
own I should hardly like to take the responsibility.” 

So it was arranged that Dr. Bourdillion—who was no more 
anxious to let his precious elixir out of his sight than was Bruce 
Wardlaw to be entrusted with it, and who was a stranger at that 
particular cottage—should go there on his errand of mercy with 
Mr. Wardlaw, whose company would be alike an introduction 
and a kind of guarantee of the stranger’s trustworthiness and 
good intentions. The two set off together. Before they 
returned, the ladies had gone up to dress for dinner. 

Val Charteris, who had been in town for a few days and 
returned by an afternoon train, arrived in time for this social 
meal, at which, naturally, one of the chief subjects of conversa- 
tion was Dr. Bourdillion’s wonderful medicine, in which Bruce 
Wardlaw, who had witnessed the effects of its administration 
to the sufferer, seemed greatly interested. It appeared that the 
results had been most satisfactory. The dose of six drops had 
almost immediately relieved the excruciating pain ; the patient 
had ceased to groan, and quickly sunk to sleep. 

“Have you any more of it than that little phial full?” in- 
quired Bruce. 

“Yes ; I have a small reserve stock.” 

“You have that crystal flask nearly full, have you not, 
Ambrose ?” said his wife. 

“Yes, but of course I am very careful of it, as it is all I have, 
or can procure on this side of the world.” 

“Of course you have reason to be very careful of it on all 
accounts,” observed Una, “as you were telling us an over-dose 
would be so dangerous.” 

“Is it like chloroform in the uncertainty of its effects on 
different constitutions?” inquired Clemaine. “I know some 
people require double the ordinary dose of chloroform, while for 
others the eighth of a dose is enough; one has to adapt the 
amount administered to the patient’s idiosyncrasies. Is your 
elixir anything of that kind ?” 

Dr. Bourdillion shook his head as he answered : 

“I should be sorry to experimentalise with it. It is an 
invaluable anzsthetic, but not one to be played with. I 
would never on any account try one drop more than the 
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appointed dose. There could of course be no harm in trying 
less.” 

“ And may one repeat the dose?” 

“Tt may be repeated when the effects have entirely gone off, 
but not before.” 

“JT think you said twelve drops would be fatal ?” observed Mr. 
Wardlaw. 

“Asa rule, yes. Deep sleep would pass rapidly into death. 
But I have heard of a case of recovery where twelve drops had 
been taken. The man described his sensations as a sleep of 
heavenly dreams —visions of light and beauty, such as the 
waking eye of living man had never conceived.” 

“Yes, on the threshold of death the spirit’s eyes are unsealed,” 
said Una, with that smile which had something not of earth in 
its peace and gladness on the fair pale face, “ which then was as 
an angel’s.” 

“ True,” assented Dr. Bourdillion. “ Through the open gates 
they may catch a glimpse of the light that it hath not entered 
into the spirit of man to conceive. Even we, who remain here 
still, have seen the rapture of that glory reflected in the last look 
on the faces of those for whom the gates were opened.” 

After dinner Mrs. Charteris, Sister Angela and Sister Virginia 
drew their chairs round the fire—as a slight chill was creeping 
into the air of the autumn evening —and were soon deeply 
engaged in conversation, with their heads bent sociably and 
confidentially together. Bruce always wondered what these 
three women could find to talk about. None of them were of 
the loquacious class; yet when they were together the fount of 
conversation never seemed to run dry. As their voices sank 
lower, and they were apparently relating more or less confidential 
anecdotes, Bruce Wardlaw and Dr. Bourdillion drifted apart from 
the fireside group into a little discussion of their own, while 
Clemaine, interpreting a look of Val’s—whose merest glances 
she was quick to read—sauntered leisurely across the room into 
the adjoining doudoir, making some passing remark about 
looking for a book she had left there. Val doubtless thought 
she required assistance in the search, for he speedily slipped 
after her. 

The doudoiy and the so-called morning-room —which was 
generally used in the evening—were separated by an arched 
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doorway, from which the heavy tapestry portieres were partly 
drawn back, but it was still screened by the inner bamboo curtains 
—those convenient, rainbow-beaded, tinkling draperies which give 
musical warning of an intruder’s approach. On the doudoir 
tables, games of various harmless and warranted moral kinds were 
always set out for the recreation of visitors; they might brace 
the intellect with chess, relax it with the innocent pastime of 
dominoes, or resort to the happy medium offered by the 
draughts and backgammon board; but the Grays Court 
resources afforded them no opportunity of demoralising them- 
selves by roulette or poker. 

Two lovers, however, especially when they had been separated 
for five whole days, stood in no need of such forms of entertain- 
ment as were displayed in tempting array on the doudoir tables. 

“T have not had a minute with you yet,” said Val softly— 
and was not slow in taking advantage of his opportunites now. 

The shaded lamps left their corner of the room comparatively 
in shadow; the trustworthy and discreet bamboo curtains had 
ceased the musical tinkling with which they had closed behind 
Val, and now hung still. 

They had nothing particular to say to each other, these two— 
only those sweet nothings which lovers delight in dwelling on. 

“Tt is nearly a week since we have seen each other.” 

“Has it seemed a long week, darling ?”—and then silences 
sweeter than any words. 

Val’s arms were round Clemaine ; her cheek rested upon his 
shoulder. And all things of the outer world melted quite away, 
and left only him to her—only her to him. On the other side 
of the bamboo curtains Dr. Bourdillion and Mr. Wardlaw were 
talking. 

Their words passed by Clemaine’s ear without impressing her 
mind at the time. She had been interested in the subject of 
Dr. Bourdillion’s mysterious medicine when the party were all 
together, mixing in general conversation. But now, alone with 
Val, her head upon his breast, she paid no heed to the words 
spoken in the adjoining room. Val, however, not only heard 
them, but took note, although almost unconscious and automa- 
tical note, of them. 

“I'd give something to get hold of the prescription for that 
elixir of yours,” said Wardlaw. 
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“It is not to be got. It is, as I said, a secret remedy, of which 
even I, who am entrusted with the medicine itself, do not know 
the secret. I know that it is a vegetable compound; I know 
even some of the ingredients, but noet all; and I am ignorant of 
their proportions and combination.” 

“Ts there not any means of procuring the stuff itself? Any 
place where it can be bought ?” 

“Not that I am aware of; certainly not in this country. 
There are certain herbs used in the preparation which are not 
to be found here.” 

“Indian, I suppose?” conjectured Wardlaw. “ You've been 
there I know ; and those Orientals have the secrets of many such 
preparations unknown to us.” . 

Dr. Bourdillion said neither yea nor nay, but slightly, as if 
involuntarily, bent his head. 

“If you would not think me intrusive, Mr. Wardlaw, I would 
take the liberty of asking whether you desire to procure this 
elixir for experimental purposes, or for employment as a 
medicine ?” 

“The latter, exclusively. Experiments are not at all in my 
line. But in my way of life I am often brought into contact 
with cases of bad accidents. I’ve known terrible instances of 
injuries such as those we’ve seen to-day. There’s often no 
surgeon near—the poor fellows look to me for help and advice. 
It would be an inestimable boon to me if I could have a few 
doses of that medicine, to give relief to pain, even if it could not 
save life, in.such emergencies.” 

There was a moment’s silence before Dr. Bourdillion answered 
thoughtfully : 

“Well, this preparation was entrusted to me for the sole 
purpose of relieving human pain. I think I should be well 
within the lines of the privilege granted me if, under the circum- 
stances you describe, I hand on to you the power of alleviating 
suffering. I expect that I shall be able to obtain a fresh 
supply myself ere long. I will leave you a small phial of the 
mixture.” 

“Thanks. You are very kind. It will be invaluable! And I 
need not tell you it will be used most carefully, and in every 
way as you would approve. You will give me full instructions 
as to the use ?” 
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“There are really no instructions needed. It can be ad- 
ministered in water, tea, soup—in almost any liquid. The only 
thing to be careful about is in the measurement—never to give 
more than six drops, and never to repeat the dose until the 
effect of the previous one has completely worn off.” 

Although this resumption of the dinner-table conversation did 
not impress Clemaine, these words knocked at the door of Val’s 
mind and forced for themselves an entrance there. He had not 
manifested such interest in the subject as others of the party had 
done ; but the story of this new and dangerous anesthetic elixir, 
which ministered sleep and mercy, or led to death through 
heavenly dreams, had nevertheless made its impression upon 
his imagination ; and the thought of Bruce Wardlaw’s obtaining 
possession of it was displeasing to him; he resented Bruce’s 
being favoured beyond him, with an entirely unreasoning and 
unreasonable annoyance, as he himself had neither sought such 
a favour nor even expressed any interest in the matter. 

He and Clemaine were silent. She was rapt in the perfect 
peace and joy of his caressing presence. At rest in his love, this 
hour of love seemed to enfold past and future in its embrace. 
Her life was centred in Val; she had no thought, no dream, no 
hope that was not of and for him; but he, much as he loved 
Clemaine, had still room in his heart for thoughts which were 
not all of her, sealed chambers into which she had never 
penetrated, whose closed doors her hand would never unlock, 


(To be continued.) 





